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Preface 


Many of us who have visited the offices of the Industrial Relations Section 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology have come away much stimulated 
by the discussions about problems of human productivity that we have had with 
McGregor, Knickerbocker, Bavelas, and Haire. And we have wished ardently 
that some of the ideas expressed so clearly by this team in such discussions were 
written down for more careful study and wider distribution. It was clear that 
these men were integrating, in an unique way, their experience in industrial 
settings, their orientation to clinical psychology and their careful study of new 
developments in experimental social psychology and applied anthropology. So 
the Editor felt a real sense of satisfaction the day he persuaded the “McGregor 
team” to commit themselves to print, in spite of what Douglas McGregor refers 
to in his foreword as the resistances of “perfectionism” and ‘‘being too busy.” We 
believe the readers will regard this issue as a real step forward toward a merging 
of theory and application in the improvement of the patterns of human relations 
in organizational growth and efficiency. We believe this issue, and the previous 
two on “Social Therapy” and ‘“The Dynamics of the Discussion Group” represent 
an unique series of pioneering contributions toward a new applied science and 
profession of the human relations consultant or social therapist. 


RONALD LipPITT, 
General Editor 


RUTH BENEDICT 


It is our sad duty to announce the death of Dr. Ruth Benedict 
of our Editorial Advisory Committee, who throughout her life has so 
uniquely combined a role of active world citizenship and a role of 
penetrating scholarship as a social scientist. In her own activities she 
has demonstrated the fullest measure of those purposes and achieve- 
ments toward which the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues is dedicated. 
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Foreword 


DouGLas McGREGOR 


The social psychologist in industry is a comparatively recent arrival. Eleven 
years ago, when I joined the staff of the newly founded Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion at M.I.T., I found evidence of the efforts of a mere handful who had pre- 
ceded me. There were many psychologists but few social psychologists interested 
in industrial problems. Except in the field of public opinion polls there were 
few experimental studies dealing with the relationships among people in indus- 
trial organizations. There were some notable case studies, but literally no unified 
theories of the why of organized human effort except those of the economists. 
Economic theory, unfortunately, deals with but one sector of the problem. 


The publication of the results of the Harvard Business School studies at 
Hawthorne marked, I believe, the first systematic attempt to make theoretical 
sense of this vast complex of problems of human relations. My colleagues and 
I have utilized those studies—gratefully—as a springboard for our own efforts. 


Our work has been pedestrian, to borrow L. J. Henderson’s term. We think 
of ourselves chiefly as “plumbers,” mending leaky pipes in human relations 
plumbing. As consultants in industrial firms, as arbitrators and conciliators in 
labor disputes, as observers of those unusual situations which attracted our at- 
tention, we have tested our ideas, learned from our mistakes, and gradually ac- 
quired some skill and some understanding. 


Inevitably we began several years ago to feel the need for a systematic theory. 
The collection of unrelated hunches, hypotheses and rules of thumb which clut- 
tered the literature provided little practical help in dealing with the problems 
we were called upon to solve. We did find that our backgrounds in psychology 
—particularly in the dynamic psychology of the clinic—provided insights which 
were often of real value. 

So we began to build our own theory. Perhaps because of our tempera- 
mental prejudices, we tried to keep our ideas and our language simple and down 
to earth. Our principles—such as they were—had to be put to work immediately 
in foreman training sessions, in organizational planning, in grievance hearings 
or in contract negotiation. Technical phrases and complex formulations were 
more of a handicap than a help. We found it necessary to refute continuously 
both in word and in action the conviction of many people in industry that psy- 
chologists were impractical dreamers. 


pap 


As our ideas developed into a related framework we received unexpected 
support from several directions. We became acquainted at first hand with the 
work of Kurt Lewin and his associates, and we discovered a remarkable similarity 
between our basic ideas and theirs; this despite a very different terminology and 
a completely different approach. 

This mutual interest led Alex Bavelas to join our staff in 1943. Two years 
later Lewin himself came to M.I.T. to establish the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics as a division coordinate with the Industrial Relations Section. The 
collaboration of Lewin and his associates has contributed much to the subsequent 
development of our thinking. 

Some of Lloyd Warner’s former students and their colleagues on the staff 
of the Committee on Human Relations in Industry at the University of Chicago 
began to report the results of their studies, and these too seemed to dovetail in 
many respects with our own, although again the approach and the emphasis were 
quite unlike ours. In our visits to industrial centers we became acquainted with 
the union-management cooperation plans sponsored by the United Steelworkers, 
and with Clinton Golden and Joseph Scanlon who had initiated and godfathered 
many of them. Once more we discovered with a welcome shock that our own 
theoretical conclusions dovetailed in many basic respects with the practical con- 
clusions of those successful but hard-boiled union realists. Joe Scanlon joined 
our staff in 1946. His further experiments, carried on in plants in the New Eng- 
land area, have provided us with new tests for our theoretical constructions. 

In addition, the work of Wight Bakke at Yale, of the Tavistock Clinic in 
London, and of the Peckham Health Center, also in London, has for us shed 
much additional light in dark corners. 

This growing company of social scientists, working independently on com- 
mon problems, has gradually evolved an impressive array of research findings 
and: of theoretical assumptions. We psychologists in the Industrial Relations 
Section at M.I.T. have been greatly stimulated and aided by this developing body 
of knowledge, but I fear we have not contributed our fair share of publication 
to the “pool.” In part we have been too preoccupied with the everyday problems 
which we met in the factory; in part we have been too busy trying to communicate 
our ideas in the classroom and to union and management people in our industrial 
laboratories. Finally, I suspect we have been too perfectionistic—modifying and 
changing our thinking so that it would encompass an ever wider span of prob- 
lems, rather than publishing our partly tested speculations for what they might 
contribute. 

These four articles represent a sincere attempt to break through our resist- 
ances and to indicate at least the direction of our thinking and of our basic as- 
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sumptions. They do not, however, present our theory in neat, systematic form. 
They are not even tied together around a single theme. They reflect rather the 
individual interests which occupied each of us at the time they were written. 
Yet in spite of their diversity, a certain degree of uniformity, a common theo- 
retical framework, is discernable. Someday, perhaps, we will succeed in writing 
a volume which will present in coherent fashion the whole of the integrated 
theory which underlies our approach to human relations in industrial organiza- 
tions. At present we find ourselves unequal to that task. 

We claim no world-shattering significance for these articles. Each in its 
own area indicates a problem, outlines some theoretical assumptions, and traces 
some of the practical implications stemming from those theoretical assumptions. 
If our colleagues elsewhere are encouraged to compare our speculations with 
their own experience, if they are stimulated to further exploration in this vastly 
important but all too little understood realm of human relations in industry, 
we will have accomplished our purpose. 

We welcome criticism and correction of our thinking because we knew that 
no theory in this field can today be more than a first approximation of the truth. 
Yet we have, after a decade, and after the experiences related above, some con- 
fidence that at least the foundation of our structure is sound. 


Since these articles were written our group has scattered. The Research 
Center for Group Dynamics has moved from M.I.T. to the University of Michi- 
gan. Knickerbocker and I have come here to work in what is for us a new lab- 
oratory in human relations: Antioch College. Bavelas and Haire, along with 
their able associates in other disciplines, have remained to carry on the work of 
the Industrial Relations Section at M.I.T. However, the “plumbing” which led 
to the formulation of the ideas embodied in these four articles will continue. 
Like some of our colleagues in other centers, we are convinced that a systematic 
understanding of organized human effort in industry will ultimately contribute 
not only to industrial peace but to the solution of some of the problems of inter- 
national human relations which have brought the world today to the brink of 
disaster. The industrial plant is a microcosm in which we may well be able to 
find answers to some of the fundamental problems of modern society. 


September, 1948 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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The Staff Function in Human Relations 


DoucGLas MCGREGOR 


It is common practice today for organizational management to use the 
services of staff experts in dealing with problems of human relations. Depart- 
ments of personnel administration are created, or outside consultants are hired, 
not only by industrial and business concerns, but by governmental agencies, 
philanthropic and educational institutions, and even to a limited extent by re- 
ligious organizations and community groups. Many managements have not been 
entirely successful, however, in attempting to make effective use of these services. 
In some instances the staff expert has created more problems for the organiza- 
tion than he has solved. Relatively few managements have clearly determined 
what function they want the staff man to perform. Haphazard trial and error 
has frequently directed developments. The results have not always been happy. 


There are as yet no final answers to the questions thus raised. Nevertheless, 
we are beginning to acquire some understanding of the nature of the effective 
staff role. It is my objective in this discussion to present, in a tentative fashion, 
certain conclusions reached by a group of staff men? who have worked in a 
variety of situations and observed many others, and who have been discussing 
critically among themselves and with other people over a period of several years 
the significance of their experiences. The emphasis in this discussion will be 
on the staff role in industrial organizations because that is where our experience 
has been widest. We believe, however, that our conclusions have implications 
for other kinds of human organizations. 


Textbook discussions of the staff role are today usually expressed in about 
these terms: Line management has the full and final responsibility for directing 
the activities of the people who comprise the organization because line manage- 
ment is directly responsible to the founders or owners for achieving results 
through those people. Consequently, line management must retain the full 
authority to carry out the function for which it is held responsible. This author- 
ity cannot be successfully delegated except within the line. management organiza- 
tion. The staff role, on the other hand, is one of counsel, service and advice. 


1The members of the Industrial Relations Section at M.I.T., especially my colleagues 
Irving Knickerbocker, Alex Bavelas, Mason Haire, Charles Myers, Paul Pigors and Douglass 
Brown. Some of these problems have aiso been discussed at length with a group of 
experienced industrial personnel administrators and educators who are fellow members of 
the American Management Association. 


The staff expert should have no authority over any part of the line organization, 
nor should he take any action which will interfere with line management's per- 
formances of its role.? 

These conceptions are accepted as sound theory by a fair proportion of 
managements, but practice and theory do not always coincide. The head of 
the engineering department in one company—a man who had under him not 
only engineering and drafting, but large construction and maintenance units— 
recently expressed considerable dissatisfaction with the department of personnel 
administration in his company. He stated his position somewhat as follows: 


“I wish we could hire someone to take these personnel problems off 
my hands and solve them. I know that good human relations are important. 
However, my subordinates and I have so much to do that we can’t afford 
the time we are spending on grievances, personnel policies, negotiations, 
promotions, and individual wage adjustments. What's more, I’m sick of 
those interminable management meetings where we discuss petty questions 
like wash-up time, holiday shut-downs, disciplinary warnings and so on. 
Why don’t we get a competent man, give him freedom to hire whatever 
staff he needs, and then let hit handle all these matters? An expert could do 
a far better job than we are doing, and leave us free to get on with our work.” 


The point of view expressed by this man is widely held, even by members 
of line management who would subscribe to the textbook statement above. They 
tend to separate the management function into two distinct categories. On the 
one hand are the planning, the making of decisions, the giving of orders, the 
assigning of responsibilities and the supervision necessary to get the job done. 
Oddly, they do not seem to regard these as matters involving human relations. 
They are ‘‘management”’; they are “getting out the production”. In the other 
category are the problems that arise (such as complaints and grievances, worker 
objections to supervisors’ actions, the negotiation of labor agreements) and the 
work necessary to prevent such problems from arising (such as planning and 
formulating policies, training supervisors, establishing shop rules, promoting 
employee cooperation). These things to them are human relations, and not 
management. They would gladly delegate the responsibility for the second 
category to “experts” who presumably have the skill and knowledge to handle 
them. 

This functional division is psychologically absurd and in practice unwork- 
able. An industrial organization is an efficient way of producing goods because 


2See _= and Myers, Personnel Administration, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1947, 
(especially Chap. 2) for a clear statement of this distinction between line and staff. See 
also “Function and Scope of Personnel Administration,” Personnel, July, 1947. 
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it takes advantage of the possibilities of specialization of mechanical and human 
effort. However, as soon as specialization occurs there arises the necessity for 
integrating and directing the activities of people toward the ultimate objective 
of the whole organization; namely, the production and sale of goods at a profit. 
That integration and direction of specialized human activities is the function 
of line management. 


It is in practice impossible to separate the function of assigning work to peo- 
ple from the function of settling the problems which arise in getting them to per- 
form that work. If a worker objects to his work assignment, or to the working 
conditions or the shop rules, shall we ask a personnel ‘‘expert” to hear and settle 
the grievance? If we do, we are giving authority to someone who is not the work- 
er’s boss to tell him what he may or may not do. How long will the foreman re- 
tain control of his men if this authority is given to someone else? The foreman 
is responsible for the performance of his workers; the personnel man is not. Ob- 
viously, the difficulties which will arise if we attempt this splitting of unitary 
functions will ultimately destroy the very integration of activities which it is 
line management’s job to maintain. 

-The whole idea is about as sensible as if a symphony orchestra conductor 
placed two podiums on the platform, hired a second conductor, and said: “You 
conduct the men in the orchestra who don’t like my interpretation. of the music; 
I'll conduct the others.” 


Line managers have a tendency to become unduly frustrated by the fact 
that human beings are somewhat less docile than materials and machines. The 
plea of the engineering department head which was outlined above is an un- 
realistic attempt to escape that frustration. It is, nevertheless, the expression 
of an attitude which is widespread ainong line managers. Moreover, many com- 
panies attempt to operate along lines similar to those proposed by that engineer. 
The results are seldom happy. 

Frequently this idea is expressed more subtly. The manager, for example, 
may try to get the personnel man to make a decision for which the manager 
himself should take the responsibility. Perhaps he will consult the staff man 
on a disciplinary matter, or a new shop rule, and then ask the staff man to take 
the action decided upon—to impose the penalty on the erring worker, or to sign 
and post the rule. The staff expert who expresses unwillingness to accept such 
responsibilities may find himself charged with failure to fulfill the requirements 
of his job. The logic of textbook statements is of little help at times like this. 
It serves merely to arouse resistance and antagonism from the line manager. On 
the other hand, the staff expert who accepts such line responsibilities is likely 
soon to find himself in an impossible position. 
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There are, of course, certain things which a competent staff department can 
and should do for line management. These “‘services,” however, are distinctly 
limited to ones which do not infringe on line authority. They must be carefully 
scrutinized to make sure they are not in one way or another usurping responsibil- 
ities which can only be successfully assumed by line management. 


For example, staff departments may successfully handle the preliminary 
screening of applicants for employment who meet qualifications determined by 
line management; they cannot successfully assume responsibility for hiring. 
Staff departments may successfully help line managers to plan training programs 
and teach them how to teach; however, except in a very limited sense the staff 
departments cannot successfully undertake to train line people in the performance 
of their jobs. The staff man can gather facts for and interpret policy to the 
line managers who hear and settle grievances; he cannot “handle” grievances 
without undermining line management. Staff men can aid in developing meth- 
ods and procedures for wage and salary determination which will be administered 
by line management; they cannot successfully administer wages and salaries 
themselves. 


A second conflict between practice and theory stems from the attitudes of 
staff men themselves. Some personnel administrators have (and insist that they 
must have) authority over the line organization. Subject to the approval of 
the president, or of an operating vice-president, they make decisions on grievances 
that have been heard by lower levels of management, negotiate labor agreements, 
formulate, install, and police the administration of personnel policies and prac- 
tices, retain final approval of wage and salary increases, promotions, transfers, 
disciplinary penalties, discharges and layoffs. The degree of authority exercised 
by such staff men runs a wide gamut. It may often be camouflaged. For ex- 
ample, it is relatively common practice to give line management final authority 
in adopting or rejecting policies formulated by the staff, but in the same breath 
to give the staff responsibility for obtaining line conformity with those policies, 
once adopted. The term usually employed is ‘to co-ordinate” the administration 
of policies. ‘‘Co-ordination” very often in practice becomes “‘policing’’. 

Even in organizations where the staff role is explicitly stated to be purely 
advisory, the staff man sometimes exercises considerable authority over the line 
organization in round-about ways. For example, it is generally accepted that 
the personnel administrator can be little more than a clerk unless he is given 
the prestige of a position in top management. Accordingly, he may report di- 
rectly to the president or to an executive vice-president. From this “staff” 
position it is possible for him to exercise indirectly a remarkable degree of au- 
thority over the line. Suppose he is unsuccessful in getting members of middle 


or lower management to follow his advice. If he discusses his difficulty with 
the line officer to whom he reports, the result may be an order from the line 
officer to his subordinates which accomplishes the purpose desired by the staff 
man. Personnel administrators presumably possessing no authority have often 
been directly responsible for the demotion or even removal of intractible mem- 
bers of line management, or for the adoption of policies or procedures which 
they have previously been unsuccessful in ‘‘selling’” to lower levels of manage- 
ment. Under such conditions it is not unusual for the staff department to be 
regarded by lower and middle line management as a powerful! Gestapo. 


There are large differences in this respect from organization to organization. 
Almost regardless of position in the organization, or of defined responsibilities, 
some staff men exercise authority over the line organization. When this happens 
the net effect, from the line manager’s point of view, is like that of the worker 
whose foreman said to him: “I want your whole-hearted co-operation; you co- 
operate with me, or else... . ” The line manager feels as though the staff 
man had said: “I am here solely to advise and counsel with you; you take my 
advice, or else... . ” From the line manager's point of view the staff man 
is exercising authority whether he admits it or not. 


On the other hand—again almost regardless of position or defined respon- 
sibilities—some staff men are genuinely believed by line management to exercise 
no authority over them whatever. They are regarded as advisors, and the line 
manager expects to be able to take the advice or reject it without pressure from 
his own line superiors. 

The objective which management has in mind in establishing a personnel 
department or hiring a personnel consultant is in general much more clearly 
understood than are the methods by which to achieve it. The objective is to 
create and maintain healthy human relations in the organization. In the light 
of the discussion above, it is apparent that the achievement of this objective 
requires more than the establishment of a personnel department. 

Fundamentally, the creation and maintenance of healthy human relations 
require certain kinds of behavior on the part of line management. The phil- 
osophy, attitudes and skills of all members of line management, as these are 
reflected in their every-day behavior, are the ultimate determinants of the qual- 
ity of the human relations in the organization. Stated in the terms used above, 
the quality of the human relations will be directly determined by the way in 
which line management goes about integrating and directing the behavior of 
the people who comprise the organization. 


The function of the staff expert in human relations is necessarily indirect. 
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Nevertheless, if the staff expert's aid is to be effective, it must in many cases 
result in changes in line management’s behavior. The common “tools” of the 
staff expert—the techniques of personnel administration such as systems for 
wage and salary administration, employee benefit programs, suggestion plans, 
employee publications and the like—are only for the purpose of implementing 
a sound line management philosophy and a high order of line management skill 
in directing the activities of people. These techniques cannot create or maintain 
that philosophy or those attitudes and skills. They cannot in themselves create 
healthy human relations. 

The staff man, then, faces a dilemma. His task is to get line management 
to adopt the philosophy, develop the attitudes and acquire the skills which will 
create and maintain healthy human relations. However, in doing so he must 
not seek or accept authority over line managers, nor in any way relieve them 
of their primary responsibility for directing the behavior of the people comprising 
the organization. 

In the light of these considerations, just what is the staff role? How can 
“advice and counsel” bring about the necessary changes in the behavior of line 
management? How can the staff man stay out of the trap of accepting respon- 
sibility for line functions without being justly accused of shirking his own re- 
sponsibilities to the organization? How can he accomplish what he is supposed 
to accomplish without exercising authority over line management in some 
fashion? 

These are difficult questions. There are no simple rule-of-thumb answers. 
Perhaps we can obtain a somewhat better understanding of the nature of the 
effective staff role by turning our attention for a moment to a few basic concep- 
tions about human behavior which have direct relevance to the problem. 

* * & 
1. All human behavior is directed toward the satisfaction of needs. From 
birth to death the individual is engaged in a constant attempt to satisfy his 
varied, complex, and sometimes conflicting needs. Any given behavior is a 
resolution of forces arising in part within him and in part in the environmental 
situation. 


8We believe the assumptions stated in this and the following paragraphs are virtually 
self-evident. They are stated somewhat dogmatically in order to avoid too much verbiage. 
Moreover, certain qualifications of the statements are ignored in the interests of brevity and 
simplicity. These qualifications are not important for our present purposes. ; 

The point of view expressed here stems from current “dynamic” psychology, from 
modern psychoanalytic theory, and from our own efforts to develop a workable, integrated 
theory of human behavior in organizations. We have been materially influenced by such 
people as Kurt Lewin, H. A. Murray, Thomas French, Franz Alexander (and their many 
associates and students), Margaret Mead, Gardner Murphy, Edward Bibring, Walter 
Langer, John Dollard, Carl Rogers. 
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2. It follows from the first assumption that the individual will change his 
established ways of behaving for one of two reasons: to gain increased need 
satisfaction or to avoid decreased need satisfaction. Changes in his behavior 
for either of these reasons are inevitably a consequence of the way he perceives 
the situation. The expected increase or decrease in need satisfaction may be 
illusory (from the observer's point of view). The individual may rationalize, 
delude himself, ignore or misinterpret facts. Nevertheless, he behaves always 
in accordance with his perception of his own needs and of the possibilities for 
satisfying them in the environmental situation. 


3. Therefore, if an individual, A, wishes to bring about a change in the be- 
havior of another individual (or group), B, he can do so by effecting an “aug- 
mentation” in the possibilities of need satisfaction as B sees them, or alternatively 
by effecting a ‘“‘reduction” in the possibilities of need satisfaction as B sees 
them.4 The many variants of method for inducing a behavior change—sug- 
gestion, threat, promise, physical force, reward, punishment, propaganda, /edu- 
cation, etc.—tresolve themselves ultimately into these two. 


4. A can utilize augmentation or reduction to induce a behavior change only 
if from B’s point of view he possesses or controls means which B can use for 
his own need satisfaction. There are many such means, of course. Among the 
more common ones are money and other material possessions, knowledge, skill 
or specialized abilities, prestige, approval, love. A pay check, a promotion, 
a threat of disciplinary action, praise, criticism, an order, a request—all such 
things are possible ways of influencing B’s behavior provided A, who uses them, 
controls means which B regards as important for satisfying his own needs. The 
pay check (or money) is a direct means for B’s need satisfaction. A can pro- 
vide or withhold it. The threat of disciplinary action depends for its effective- 
ness upon A’s control of other means which B desires—for example, the job 
and its attendant rewards. 


5. In every-day usage “authority’’ is equated with the reductive control of 
means. Thus to exercise authority is to attempt to induce a behavior change © 
by the threat (implied or stated) to withhold, or by the actual withholding of 
means for B’s need satisfaction. Whether it is the policeman, the priest, the 
boss or the parent who exercises authority, he does so by reduction, insofar as 
our common-sense notions of authority are concerned. The inference which B 
draws is that he must obey, or else suffer a reduction in need satisfaction. 


4This symbolic notation is adopted to prevent later confusion. A always refers to 
the individual (or group) who is attempting to induce a behavior change, and B always 
refers to the individual (or group) whose behavior is affected. 
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It makes little difference how we define authority so long as we understand 
our use of the term. I shall use the phrase ‘“‘reductive authority,” first to remind 
the reader of the common usage, and second to distinguish this method of in- 
fluencing behavior from methods involving augmentation. In most situations, 
A can utilize his control of means either augmentively or reductively. Actually 
he usually does both, but the emphasis is such that B perceives the one and 
ignores the other. 

6. One final point requires elaboration before we return to our examination 
of the staff role. There is plenty of evidence (both experimental and common- 
sense) that emphasis upon reduction frequently does not induce the behavior 
desired by A. If one is riding a horse, it is wise to use the whip only if one 
holds the reins. Otherwise the horse may run, but not necessarily in the desired 
direction. When A utilizes reduction, he must remember that all behavior is 
directed toward need satisfaction. Unless A controls every alternative form of 
behavior available to B, the resulting behavior may satisfy B but not A! 
A threat often serves to eliminate a particular kind of undesirable behavior, but 
another equally undesirable behavior (from A’s point of view) may be sub- 
stituted for it. Moreover, reduction tends to be frustrating, and frustration 
typically creates aggression. B gets angry at A, which does not help the rela- 
tionship, or increase B’s docility. 

Many industrial managements have emphasized reductive methods, de- 
liberately or unwittingly, in attempting to modify workers’ behavior, only to 
discover (1) that the desired behavior does not occur but undesired alternative 
behaviors do, and (2) that unexpected aggressive reactions occur. A good ex- 
ample is the emphasis on a purely reductive approach to discipline, or to the 
problem of obtaining conformity to standards of performance. Many so-called 
“protective clauses” in labor agreements are illustrative of the consequences. 

There is today a growing recognition that success in inducing behavior 
change requires marked emphasis on augmentation. This is particularly true 
if A wants to continue the relationship with B. While it is impossible to elim- 
inate the potentiality of reduction from any relationship in which B is at all 
dependent, it is almost always possible to throw the emphasis upon augmentation. 

Reduction is an easy and natural method which is particularly likely to 
be over-emphasized when A possesses much power in the relationship (i.e., when 
A controls important means which B requires for need satisfaction. The boss, 
for example, usually can replace a given worker with less reduction in his own 
need satisfaction than the worker will suffer if he ‘‘replaces”’ his boss). Excessive 
reliance upon reduction, however, is likely to be disappointing to A. The 
desired behavior too often does not occur, or the consequences in terms of 
aggression are unfortunate, and A discovers he has defeated his own purposes. 
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On the other hand, it must be admitted that the successful use of aug- 
mentation is neither simple nor easy. It requires considerable ingenuity. For 
example, the direct provision of means for B (high wages and other material 
benefits) such as is typical of paternalistic managements, is far less effective 
than the provision of opportunities by means of which B can through his own 
efforts achieve greater need satisfaction. 


We may return now to our original problem. 

The objective of the staff expert is to help line management to create and 
maintain healthy human relations in the organization. He seeks to increase his | 
own need satisfaction by achieving this objective. In order to achieve it, he 
usually faces the problem of getting line managers at various levels of the or- 
ganization to change their behavior. For our purposes, this “behavior” includes 
such things as the following: their philosophy, attitudes, decisions, methods 
of analyzing problems, use or acceptance of personnel techniques, ways of deal- 
ing with superiors, associates or subordinates. 


It is now perhaps clear that the use of authority in the usual, reductive sense 
by thie staff expert is an ineffective way of inducing behavior changes directed 
toward healthier human relations. This is perhaps the major reason for deny- 
ing the staff expert “authority” over the line organization. He must limit him- 
self to the use of augmentation just as completely as possible because only thus 
can he hope to achieve the objective for which he is hired. Any staff man who has 
used reductive methods has had the experience of watching the line manager 
comply with the letter of the law while violating its spirit. The line administra- 
tion of personnel policies is a complex task in which the “how” is far more im- 
portant than the ‘‘what.” The correct “how,” depending as it does upon a 
sound philosophy and upon the attitudes-behind-the-act, is rarely if ever induced 
by threats or punishment. 

The use of augmentation by the staff expert is difficult in the extreme. The 
attitudes and habits of line management are the complex result of long ex- 
perience with and adjustment to people. They are deep-rooted, heavily charged 
with emotion, frequently influenced by unconscious factors of considerable 
significance. If, under such circumstances, they must be changed, a high degree 
of professional skill is required of the staff man. 

To begin with, B must have or acquire sufficient motivation to want to 
change his behavior.5 Fortunately for A, line managers almost invariably are 


5It will be helpful to utilize our symbolic device in the discussion which follows. A 
refers always to the staff man who is attempting to induce certain desired behavior (attitudes, 
skills, etc.) on the part of B, the line individual or group. 
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faced with problems in human relations which they have not solved to their own 
complete satisfaction. This gives A his opening. If he can get B to perceive 
him as a possible source of help in finding more effective solutions for B’s 
human relations problems, A will be in a position to use augmentation to 
modify B’s behavior. 

Obviously the staff man who has demanded or accepted reductive authority 
over the line organization will not be perceived as a potential source of help. 
Quite the contrary! Nor will A be perceived as a source of help if he approaches 
B in terms of what he thinks B should be worrying about. He must be prepared 
to help B solve B’s problems as B perceives them. 

This is a particularly difficult point to get across to the personnel man who 
is excited over the potential value to the organization of his own pet project— 
say a training program, a suggestion plan, or a job evaluation program. That 
this important and valuable tool which he is prepared to offer to management, 
and which management obviously needs, should be put aside while he helps a 
superintendent or a vice-president with some trivial problem, arouses in him 
only impatience. If his manner reflects his impatience, he will very probably 
forfeit a real opportunity to begin to build an effective staff relation with the 
manager in question. 

In the second place, A can rarely provide help to B simply by analyzing the 
problem for B and offering a solution. Sometimes, of course, this is desirable. 
However, if the problem really involves human relations, it is more than likely 
that B’s perception of it reflects his own life-long history of dealing with people. 
His culturally determined political and economic attitudes, his emotional con- 
victions and prejudices, his fundamental habits of adjustment in his line role 
(many of which have been unconsciously acquired) will all affect his perception 
of the problem. In fact, they may be the very factors which have until now 
prevented a successful solution of his problem. 


Under such circumstances, an analysis and solution offered by A, however 
correct it may be objectively, may meet with immediate resistance. B feels 
he is being asked to abandon the only approach which in his eyes can yield 
need satisfaction: i.e. the one resulting from his perception of the situation. 
From B’s point of view A’s analysis will threaten reduction, not offer augmenta- 
tion of need satisfaction. 


Objective facts and logical conclusions drawn from them are important 
tools of the staff man in their proper place. The determining facts in most 
human relations problems, however, are the subjective facts of B’s perceptual 
field and of B’s needs as they relate to the problem. A’s objective facts, in- 
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troduced improperly or at the wrong time, will have a reductive rather than 
an augmentive impact on B. Knowledge and skill in analysis are important 
means controlled by A. He must be exceedingly careful how he uses them. 

The personnel department in a large manufacturing company developed an 
on-the-job training course for workers which appeared to be highly efficient. 
A pilot experiment with the method was conducted. It yielded facts which 
showed quite conclusively that savings of $20,000 per year could be effected 
by adopting this training program for all new workers in certain departments. 
The facts were presented to management along with a recommendation that 
the program be adopted. It was turned down with some rather lame excuses, 
and the training department, for no apparent reason, found itself ‘in manage- 
ment’s doghouse.” ‘The staff group did not discover why their facts had proved 
to be reductive to management. They lost an opportunity to provide real staff 
aid by failing to explore B’s perceptual field before introducing their own factual 
analysis. 

Experiences like this are more common than might be supposed. Usually 
the staff department's factual analysis is less “convincing” than in the case just 
mentioned, and therefore line management is in a position to rationalize a 
negative answer with little difficulty. Sometimes the staff expert, particularly 
if he is an,outside consultant, never knows why his recommendations were not 
accepted. From his point of view they were obviously worth while. He is 
likely to rationalize his failure by concluding that management was just stupid. 

Fundamentally the staff man—if he is to use augmentive methods to in- 
fluence line management behavior—must create a situation in which members 
of management can learn rather than one in which they are taught. B must 
acquire his own insights, discover for himself (with A’s sympathetic aid) why 
his behavior has been inadequate to the problem at hand, discover nis own 
best answer, and ultimately accept full responsibility himself for making his 
solution work. 

In this connection, A faces yet another trap. Awareness of the problem 
of B’s perceptual field has led some staff experts to resort to a method of dubious 
value: If A has his own solution for a problem faced by B, he attempts to lead 
B to “‘discover’’ that solution as B’s own. To be sure, masterminding of this 
kind works in many instances. However, it is potentially a dangerous boomer- 
ang. If B ever discovers or even suspects what is going on, the relationship 
may be seriously impaired. When B perceives A’s actions as masterminding, A 
is promptly seen as a source of potential reduction. Protective behavior (“keep 
your neck in”) and aggression will surely follow. Moreover, A is no longer 
trusted. B feels he has been tricked by dishonest tactics. 
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All in all, if the staff man is in a position where it is necessary that his 
solution be adopted by B, it is far safer to present his analysis openly, and 
face B’s resistance, than to attempt the technique of masterminding. Unless 
the staff man has allowed himself to be put in an untenable role by the way 
his responsibilities have been defined, he will rarely find himself in a situation 
where B must be forced to accept his (A’s) solution. 

In certain respects the methods of the staff expert resemble those of the 
psychological therapist.¢ This is not surprising since the objectives of both are 
similar. The therapist attempts to aid individuals or groups to achieve healthy 
personal relations, and the staff expert attempts to aid individuals or groups to 
achieve healthy intraorganizational relations. Both are concerned not with im- 
posing particular attitudes or particular kinds of behavior upon B, but with 
helping B to eliminate difficulties so that he can achieve health through his own 
efforts and in his own way. 

In spite of these similarities in objectives, the role of the staff expert in 
an organizational setting should not be identified too closely with the role of 
the psychotherapist. The former confines his efforts to a very limited area— 
human relations within the organization—and even within that area he is pri- 
marily concerned with the problems involved in integrating and directing the 
activities of people. His emphasis is upon the more superficial aspects of human 
relations and not upon the deeper aspects of personal adjustment. 


Sometimes, of course, deep-seated problems of personal adjustment may 
prevent B from coping successfully with his problems of organizational relations. 
This may present critical difficulties if B happens to be in a key position in 
management. In such cases, the staff expert is wise to limit himself to the task 
of getting B to seek competent psychiatric help outside the organization. Even 
if the staff man is himself a skilled clinical psychologist or psychiatrist, the 
situation is best handled in the way in which industrial medical departments 
handle cases requiring extended treatment: by reference to outside experts or 
agencies. 

By and large, our experience indicates that the staff role in human relations 
is more happily identified with that of the educator than with that of the 
therapist. A’s objective is to utilize his skill to create a situation in which B 
can learn, and to make his knowledge available so that B may utilize it to 
augment his own need satisfaction in ways consistent with the achievement of 
organizational objectives. 


®Carl R. Rogers, “Significant Aspects of Client Centered Therapy,” American Psy- 
chologist, Vol. I, ee 10, 1946, 415-422. Franz Alexander, Thomas French, et al., Psycho- 
analytic Therapy, New York Ronald Press 1946. 
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A way of thinking about the staff role, as conceived here, which some of 
us have found helpful is in terms of a succession of goals toward which the 
staff man works in any relationship with line management. These goals may 
be thought of narrowly, in terms of a specific problem of a single line manager, 
or broadly, in terms of a long-range program involving a whole management 
organization. They are stated as goals rather than “principles,” first because © 
the methods of reaching them will necessarily vary with the circumstances, and 
second because, although they may be approached, they are seldom reached in 
practice. It is one thing to state these complex and difficult objectives; it is 
another thing—at least as far as our experience goes—to possess the skill to 
achieve them in practice. 

1. The staff expert, A, will seek first to establish with line management, B, 
individually and collectively, a relationship in which he is perceived as a source 
of possible help in solving problems of human relations. Whether he can 
establish such a relationship will depend partly upon his actions, partly upon 
the way he is fitted into the organizational structure, and finally upon the way 
in which his responsibilities are defined. Any hint of reductive authority at- 
tributed to him will make the achievement of this goal infinitely more difficult. 


In establishing this relationship, A will be prepared to help B solve what- 
ever problems B is concerned about. ‘A’s own notions of what B should be 
concerned ‘about will be kept strictly in the background, at least until the rela- 
tionship has progressed to the point where A can bring them up without be- 
coming a potential threat to B. Outside consultants sometimes make a mistake 
in this respect when they utilize the device of the “survey” as a way of initiating 
the staff relationship. 


2. When B desires his help, A will attempt to explore thoroughly with B 
the latter's “perceptual field.” What is the problem as B sees it? What needs 
of B are involved? What does B see to be the difficulties, the obstacles, the pos- 
sibilities in the situation? What are B’s fears, hopes, uncertainties with respect 
to a solution? 


At the same time, A will attempt to make clear to B his own perceptual 
field. What are A’s objectives in his staff job? In what ways does A propose 
to be of help to B? What are A’s relevant needs? 


A will avoid making his own analysis of the problem, and developing his 
own solution. He will not attempt to “mastermind” B, but genuinely to offer 
his knowledge and skill to B in a mutual exploration of the problem. Even if 
A thinks he knows an answer, he will reserve judgment because of a sincere 
belief that B’s own intimate knowledge of the situation is the most likely basis 
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on which the best answer can be developed. Genuine humility in the face of 
the inevitable complexity of problems of human relations is one of A’s most 
valuable attributes. Too few staff experts recognize this important fact. 


3. Together A and B will examine possible alternative approaches to the solu- 
tion of the problem, seeking that solution which provides the best common means 
for mutual need satisfaction. (7.e., that action by B which simultaneously offers 
the greatest potential need satisfaction for B and best achieves A’s objective of 
creating and maintaining healthy human relations). 

During this process A may be able to introduce his own ideas, gather needed 
factual data, provide useful “tools” (e.g., relevant personnel techniques). He 
must be careful, however, to do so in a manner which B will perceive as aug- 
mentive. Any attempt on A’s part to impose his ideas as the necessary answer, 
or to force B to-accept his facts as correct, will certainly defeat A’s purpose. 

Compromises with theoretical perfection are inevitable in approaching 
this goal. A solution which is objectively best may in fact be poor if in B’s 
eyes it offers too little need satisfaction. Industrial engineers, for example, often 
defeat their own purposes by insisting on the most “‘efficient” solution regardless 
of B’s motivation.’ 

As a matter of fact, our experience has taught us that B will surprisingly 
often develop a better solution than A could have produced. A’s most valuable 
function is to create a ‘“‘permissive atmosphere” in which B can explore freely 
all possible alternatives and exercise his own ingenuity without fear of exposing 
his weakness. A seeks to help B to think out loud, guiding him where necessary 
with his own knowledge of the field. 

In group situations especially, we have found that role playing can be a 
powerful diagnostic tool at this stage. With it, B is able to see far more 
clearly than otherwise the advantages and disadvantages of alternative approaches 
to a solution, including his own previous ones. 


4. Having explored together the alternative approaches to a solution and 
settled upon the “best” one, A will strive to give B whatever support he needs 
while B determines for himself in practice whether the agreed-upon solution is 
adequate. Often the solution calls for a pattern of behavior different from B’s 
accustomed ones. In such cases B may have some anxiety. He may lack self- 
confidence, fear the possibility of loss of face. He may not possess the necessary 


7Peter F. Drucker, “The Way to Industrial Peace,” Harper's Magazine, November 
and December, 1946, January, 1947. 

8Alex Bavelas, “Role Playing and Management Training,” Sociatry, Vol. 2, 1947, 
183-191, and Leland Bradford and Ronald Lippitt, ‘Role Playing in Supervisory Training,” 
Personnel, Vol. 22, No. 6, 1946, 3-14. 
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degree of some essential skill. A can aid him in planning his actions by coach- 
ing him, evaluating the results of his efforts, and otherwise providing support 
before, during and after the action. 

At this stage also, role playing may be an effective tool, but in a different 
way.® It affords the opportunity for pre-testing a proposed solution in a safe 
situation, “before the chips are down.” It is a means by which B can acquire 
some degree of skill without exposing himself unduly. It may help B to acquire 
the necessary self-confidence to enable him to do something which he would 
otherwise be unwilling to attempt. 


5. Finally, A will seek to help B gradually to assume full responsibility himself 
for the success of the agreed-upon plan. A’s goal at this stage is B’s inde- 
pendence, B’s confident skill in handling this and other related problems himself. 


It is dangerous for A, in providing help, to foster B’s dependence. To 
the extent that B becomes or remains unduly dependent on A, A’s power in 
the relationship is increased disproportionately. B soon arrives at a point where 
he makes quite unrealistic demands upon A for help. Then, no matter how un- 
reasonable B’s demands, any failure by A to provide the expected help will 
be seen by B as reduction. 

Dependence, in some degree, of B upon A is inevitable if A’s attempts 
to help are at all successful. The problem is to prevent that dependence from 
becoming too great or from lasting too long. A’s goal is not to make himself 
indispensable, but to improve B’s managerial competence toward the end of 
healthier human relationships in the organization. 

In the light of the above it is perhaps clear that the staff expert’s own emo- 
tional adjustment will be a critical factor in the successful performance of his 
role. If his own need for power is too strong, he will not be able to create 
or maintain an effective relationship with B. If he is over-anxious for recog- 
nition, he is likely to prevent B from achieving independence, or to destroy the 
results of his work with B by seeking credit for B’s accomplishments. The sen- 
timental “‘do-gooder” who is a familiar applicant for personnel jobs, is obviously 
miscast for the role outlined here. So is the “expert” who is over-confident 
of his own knowledge and skill. 


* * * * * 


The fundamental purpose underlying all these sub-goals is to create, by the 
method of augmentation, opportunities for B to change his behavior (his atti- 
tudes, his philosophy, his skills) in a direction consistent with the creation and 
maintenance of healthy human relations throughout the whole organization. 


*Bavelas, op. cit. 


Unless A himself has some ideas about what are healthy human relations, what 
philosophy of line management is essential to their development, what attitudes 
are desirable, what skills are necessary—he can hardly hope to accomplish this 
objective. Effective performance in the staff role requires some systematic 
theory of human relations in organizations. Without it, A’s guidance of B 


- will be blind indeed. 


At the same time, A cannot impose his theories on B. If A’s ideas are 
sound, B will adopt them because experience demonstrates that they provide 
better means for his own need satisfaction. If they are incorrect, or incomplete 
(as they must be at this stage of the development of the field of human relations), 
B can improve on them, and A can utilize his own experiences in the staff role 
as a basis for learning. This is perhaps the greatest challenge in the methods 
outlined above:. they offer to A and B alike a valuable opportunity to learn. 

When the answers are known, when human relations has become a science 
rather than an art, methods such as those here suggested will perhaps no longer 
be necessary or desirable. Today, however, the staff expert may forfeit his own 
opportunities to acquire greater competence if he assumes that only B can learn 


from the relationship. 


In summary, the objective of the staff expert is healthy humau relations 
in the organization. The staff man cannot achieve this objective himself; it 
can only be achieved by line management, whose function it is to integrate and 
direct the activities of all the people comprising the organization. The quality 
of human relations is directly determined by the way in which line management 
performs its function—by the philosophy and attitudes of line management, 
and the reflection of that philosophy and those attitudes in policies, procedures 
and above all in line managers’ day-to-day behavior. Every phase of line man- 
agement’s job is accomplished through people; consequently, every act of man- 
agement influences the quality of human relations in the organization. 

Effective performance of the staff role involves getting line management 
to adopt a philosophy, attitudes and ways of behaving which will create and 
maintain healthy human relations. For reasons we have discussed, the staff ex- 
pert must, if he is to be successful, confine himself to the method of augmenta- 
tion and avoid reductive authority entirely. He possesses means (skills and 
knowledge) which the members of line management may use for the greater 
satisfaction of their needs and the simultaneous improvement of human rela- 
tions. In order to make it possible for line managers individually or collectively 
to use these means augmentively, the staff expert strives in succession: 

. (1) To be perceived as a source of help. 
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To work within the frame of reference of the line manager's per- 
ceptual field. 

(3) To make it possible for the line manager to select, after joint ex- 
ploration of alternatives, that course of action which offers him the 
greatest need satisfaction consistent with the objective of healthy 
human relations. 

(4) To provide support in necessary ways while the line manager tests 
the selected method and acquires the necessary skill and confidence 
to use it. 

(5) To guide the line manager toward the point where, having acquired 
competence and self-confidence, he will assume voluntarily the full 
responsibility himself for performing his line function in a way which 
will maintain healthy human relations. 


The implication of these considerations for other relationships—for ex- 
ample, that of the line manager to his own subordinates, or that of the teacher 
to the student—are of more than minor significance. They cannot, however, 
be explored in the present context without taking us too far afield. A brief 
comment on one point, however, is perhaps pertinent. 

If the fundamental assumptions outlined earlier in this discussion are sound, 
it can be argued with some force that effective line management requires the 
utilization of methods very similar to those which have been suggested as neces- 
sary for the effective performance of the staff role. Both the staff man and 
the line man are’ attempting to influence human behavior and human attitudes. 
The line manager, be he foreman or president, who carries the implications in- 
herent in these conceptions of the nature of authority over to his own job, may 
gain new insight into his problems of integrating and directing the activities 
of people.?° 

' The idea that successful performance of the line function requires heavy 
emphasis on reductive authority while successful performance of the staff func- 
tion precludes it, demands careful and critical analysis. On the basis of our 
explorations of this problem we suggest that the only significant distinction be- 
tween effective performance of the two functions is in terms of the means 
which A controls and which B desires for satisfying his needs, and not in terms 
of the way in which A exercises control. 


The competent staff man controls knowledge and skills; the competent 


10The beginnings of such a trend in management philosophy are today apparent among 
the more progressive companies. Cf., for example, the “coordination committee” of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and the practice of “consultative supervision” 
emphasized by General Foods Corporation. 
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line man also controls knowledge and skills, and in addition material means 
(wages and other “benefits,” opportunities for promotion, etc.). The success- 
ful performance of either the line or the staff function appears to require the 
creation of a relationship within which B can simultaneously increase his own 
need satisfaction and contribute more effectively to the achievement of organ- 
izational objectives. Emphasis upon augmentation rather than reduction is one 
important condition for the establishment of such a relationship. The genuine 
motivation of subordinates to cooperate with their superiors toward the achieve- 
ment of organizational objectives will not occur so long as the line function 
is tacitly assumed to rest solely upon the line manager's exercise of reductive 
authority. 

Thus the staff expert is challenged not merely to acquire skill himself in 
the performance of the staff role, but to use his skill in such a manner that line 
managers will seek voluntarily to adapt his methods to their own line function. 
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Leadership: A Conception and Some Implications 


IRVING KNICKERBOCKER 


During several years of working with the problems of human relations 
which arise in organizations of people, my colleagues and I have sought a 
satisfactory conceptualization of the phenomena of leadership. We have 
gtadually crystallized some ideas which have been helpful both theoretically 
and practically. However, a recent survey of the literature on leadership 
suggests that we have wandered from the paths customarily followed by students 
of the subject. 


Motivated by the conviction that some systematic frame of reference, 
however rough, is better than none, we offer the following analysis of leader- 
ship for what it may suggest to those who are interested. While these are in 
part speculative considerations, they have been tested for usefulness through 
some years of practice. 

Much of the literature on leadership represents an attempt to study the 
leader as an entity possessed of charactéristic traits and occupying. rather inertly 
a status position relative to other individuals who are not too clearly related 
to him. Actually, the leader emerges as a consequence of the needs of a 
group of people and of the nature of the situation within which that group 
is attempting to operate. Stogdill,? after an exhaustive survey of the literature, 
concludes that “leadership is not a matter of passive status, or of the mere 
possession of some combination of traits. It appears rather to be a working 
relationship among members of a group, in which the leader acquires status 
through active participation and demonstration of his capacity for carrying 
cooperative tasks through to completion.” 

Jenkins*, reviewing the literature dealing with the problem of the selec- 
tion of leaders in various fields, finds that ‘The situation does not appear to 
be a particularly happy one with regard to the deriving of general principles 
or of setting up a systematic theory of leadership from the available information. 
A few statements may be set forth, however, that appear to hold for the findings 


1A notable exception is ‘Functions of the Executive’ by Chester Barnard, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1938. 


2Stogdill, Ralph M., “Personal Factors Associated with Leadership: A Survey of the 
Literature”, Journal of Psychology, 1948, 25, 35-71. 


3Jenkins, William O., “A Review of Leadership Studies with Particular Reference to 
Military Problems.” Psychological Bulletin, 1947, Vol. 44, No. 1, 75. 
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of a number of the investigations reviewed; this list should be thought of as 
a series of hypotheses for further investigation.” His first statement is as 
follows: “1 Leadership is specific to the particular situation under investiga- 
tion. Who becomes the leader of a given group engaging in a particular 
activity and what leadership characteristics are, in a given case are a function 
of the specific situation including the measuring instruments employed. Related 
to this conclusion is the general finding of wide variations in the character- 
istics of individuals who become leaders in similar situations, and even greater 
divergence in leadership behavior in different situations.”’| 


These authors, and a few others, have apparently recognized some of 
the inadequacies of the literature of leadership and of traditional research 
approaches to the subject. However, we are left standing on the threshold 
of a house which has not yet been erected. It is the purpose of this article to 
draw a tentative architect’s sketch of the house which is so badly needed. 


Although the evidence does not support the romantic conception of the 
leader endowed with magic attributes, this conception is widely held. One 
wonders why it persists with such vitality. Perhaps the fact that each of us 
commenced his life under the guidance of a leader—a big man, of tremendous 
endowment, with almost limitless power—would help to explain the prev- 
alence and tenacity with which this Leader concept is held. 


Each of us had a father, a prestige figure, magicly endowed. Many of 
us found security in that figure. Since we continue to need security, perhaps 
we continue to carry with us out of childhood the father symbol, the Leader. 
If such an assumption may be accepted, then we can readily see that the 
leader, or the man whom we conceptualize as a leader, should be larger, more 
intelligent, more mature, more cultured, more impressive than we,‘ 


Individuals so endowed relative to the group with which they are associated 
would statistically be seen more often as potential leaders and statistically 
be placed more often in a position where they might practice leadership, and 
finally, might statistically more often become leaders. All this could happen 
frequently enough to give us the feeling that leaders somehow are different 
and permit us to make the misleading research finding that the leader is an 
entity who can be considered apart from his functional relationship to his 
followers. 

Following our assumptions further, we should not be surprised to find 
that men who have achieved through function a position of leadership have 
usually possessed many of the mythical attributes of the leader. They serve 


4Stogdill, op. cit 


as ink blots onto which people project their desires for security and depend- 
ence. To be sure, the degree of such endowment may be expected to vary 
with the closeness of the association between leader and followers. It is more 
difficult for their immediate associates to see them as leaders magically en- 
dowed. A consideration of Hitler and Roosevelt as seen by remote followers 
and immediate associates may lend some reality to this hypothesis. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the possibility of the leader created 
by concerted action through various media of publicity in the absence of any 
true functional relationship between leader and followers. It doesn’t seem 
impossible that such a leader might exist as an entity devoid of functional 
followers, but becoming for people the symbol, Leader. Certainly for most 
people the great leaders of history have been only a symbol. Any functional 
relationship between the people and the leader has been remote, if it existed 
at all. Yet the leader in each case has arisen through performing certain 
functions relative to some group somewhere, sometime. It would be interest- 
ing to compare the attitudes toward the leader of individuals from two groups, 
one composed of those functionally related to him as leader, the other com- 
posed of those for whom he existed as the symbol, Leader. From the historical 
literature there would appear to be sharp differences between the man and 
leader to his functional followers and the same Leader to those people who 
were not functionally related to him. 

There is no reason to assume that the two concepts, Leader and func- 
tional leadership, may not be fused in many cases. Certainly the former 
would appear to grow out of the latter. If people are in search of the former, 
some of them at least may try to see in each functional leader, a Leader. It 
would appear that those leaders with sufficient sense of the dramatic to lend 
themselves readily to conforming to the outward appearance of being a Leader 
may more readily become one. Lincoln was rather a disappointment to many 
people in this respect. Hitler and Mussolini took to the role more readily. 
The functional leader always earns respect and prestige to the extent that he 
fulfils his function, but immediate contact is apt to inhibit the growth of the 
extremes of the Leader concept. Hence the many cynical proverbs concern- 
ing the prophet in his own country. 

It would appear then that the usual notion of the leader serves to cover 
two quite separate concepts.® The first is an emotionally held conviction that 
some men are Leaders and as such are set apart from the common horde. These 
Leaders do not owe their position to their functional relationship to followers, 


5Van Dusen, A. C., “Measuring Leadership Ability,” Personnel Psychology, 1948, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 68. 
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but to an almost magical aura which surrounds them. They have god-like 
attributes which they have not earned but rather with which they have been 
endowed. 

Our hypothesis is that this concept arises in our culture out of the rela- 
tionship of the very young child with his father. An examination of the 
leader concept in other cultures or an analysis of differences between leader 
concepts among male and female in our own culture should help test this 
hypothesis. If the hypothesis be granted, then the statistical appearance of 
certain traits ascribed to the Leader, and the statistical appearance of leaders 
with these traits is not surprising. Nor is it surprising that experimentally 
devised but functional tests of leaders do not bear out the coincidence of the 
specific traits and the function of leadership. 

|The other concept—functional leadership—places emphasis not on a 
fixed set of personal characteristics nor on particular kinds of leadership be- 
havior, but upon the circumstances under which groups of people integrate 
and organize their activities toward objectives, and upon the way in which 
that integration and organization is achieved. Thus the leadership function 
is analyzed and understood in terms of a dynamic relationship. A leader may 
acquire followers, or a group of people may create a leader, but the significant 
aspects of the process can only be understood in dynamic, relationship terms. 
Evidence and speculation to date make it appear that this functional or 
operational conception of leadership provides the more useful approach.® 

* * * * * 

We need some schema which will emphasize this relationship between 
leader and led as a dynamic pattern. As an aid to thinking about such relation- 
ships, we have developed the following simple schema:’ 

1. Existence for each individual may be seen as a continual struggle to 
satisfy needs, relieve tensions, maintain an equilibrium. 

Each of us uses many different means for the satisfaction of his needs. 
We use muscular skills, personal appearance, intelligence, knowledge. We 


®Tead, Ordway, The Art of Leadership, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1935, p. 20, Kahy 61. 

Jenkins, op. cit. 

Stogdill, cit. 
. ore T. N., Leadership in a Free Society, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 

ress, 1 

Stogdill, R. M. and Shartle, C. L., “Methods for Determining Patterns of Leadership 
Behavior in Relation to Organization Structure and Objectives,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1948, Vol. 32, No. 3, 286-291. 

7In the interests of brevity, only three of a half dozen or more interrelated generaliza- 
tions are here mentioned. The reader will discover that they are closely integrated with 
others outlined by McGregor in the preceding article. 
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use tools, food, money. The means we habitually use may become needs them- 
selves. In each specific case, however, some means is used for the satisfaction 
of a need or of a pattern of needs. 

2. Most needs in our culture are satisfied through relationships with 
other individuals or group: of individaals. 

This assumption points up the fact that people and our relationship with 
people constitute the means upon which we rely most heavily for the satis- 
faction of our needs. Other people as it were possess the means which we 
would use to satisfy our needs. We do not grow our own food, make our 
own clothes, provide our own transportation, educate ourselves, or even pro- 
vide our own recreation. We satisfy such needs, and many others, through 
means controlled and provided by others. When we are lonely, another 
person appears to us as means and controls in a sense the means we would 
like to use. When we are insecure, a closer relationship with someone is the 
means we seek and that someone controls the means. Often another person 
may possess the means in the form of money, skill, knowledge, or tools which 
we need as means for the satisfaction of our needs. We attempt then to 
establish a relationship which will be a means to gain the use of something 
which in turn will be a means to need satisfaction. To the manager the worker 
possesses the means of skill or hands. . Through relationship with the worker 
as means, the manager hopes to obtain the further means he requires to satisfy 
his needs. To the worker, the manager controls the means of job and pay. 
So all of us seek through relationships with others the means, or the means 
to the means, for satisfying needs. 

3. For any individual the process of employing his relationship with 
other individuals as means for the satisfaction of his needs is an active rather 
than a passive process. 

He does not wait passively for the occurrence of such relationships as 
will provide means for need satisfactions. He institutes appropriate relation- 
ships or utilizes those which already exist toward the end of satisfying his 
needs. The relationship is thus an active, striving one, through which each 
party is operating to augment his means for need satisfaction (or to protect 
the means already at hand). Since each individual possesses some quantum 
of means small or large which some other individual might utilize for need 
satisfaction, each individual through his control of those means has some 
bargaining power relative to others. The control of means (“scarce means,” 
the economists call them), which others desire for the satisfaction of needs, 
constitutes what we ordinarily call power. The use of power (or “means 
control”) to gain the means for need satisfaction from others appears to be 


the essential aspect of all human relationships. The individual who controls 
many or scarce means which other people seek to utilize for need satisfaction 
is in a position of power. Such power may be used by an individual either to 
reduce the means of other individuals (punishment), or to augment their means 
(reward) toward the ultimate end of inducing these other individuals to pro- 
vide him with means for the satisfaction of his own needs. 


This approach furnishes us with the bare essentials of a schema for con- 
sidering the dynamic aspect of the relationship between people. That rela- 
tionship appears to consist essentially in an active striving to procure through 
other people the means for need satisfaction. The relationship is of course 
bilateral, each party seeking means through the other. We should expect an 
individual to attempt to establish a relationship only when it appears to promise 
means and to maintain it only so long as it continues to do so. We might 
also predict that the greatest number of individuals would attempt to establish 
a relationship with that individual who in their perceptual field gave greatest 
promise of providing means. Finally, we might predict that individuals 
would attempt to break off relationships with and avoid those individuals who 
threaten to reduce their means, and if they could not do so would react pro- 
tectively and possibly aggressively. 

Let us consider a group of people including one who would be designated 
by the others as the leader if we asked. Let us make a general application of 
our schema to such a situation. We have a leader attempting to find a means 
through the activities of the group members for the satisfaction of Ais needs. 
At the same time the group members are in the relationship with him simply 
because he appears to them the best means available for the satisfaction of 
such of their needs as can be satisfied through this group. 

Let us ask some questions concerning the individuals in the group. 
Question 1 

Why are the individuals in the group? 

Because through it or through the leader they anticipate finding means 
for satisfying needs (or means for protecting themselves against a threatened 
loss of need satisfaction). If we run over groups that we know well; such 
as a labor union, a church, a business association, a social club, etc., we seem 
to find that we joined such groups because they appeared to offer means. We 
leave them when they no longer seem to do so. 


H. H., in Readings in ‘ere Psychology, (ed. Newcomb & Hartley) New 


8Jennings, 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1947, 4 
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Question 2 
Why do the individuals accept direction of their activities? 


Because this behavior appears to them to provide means for the satisfac- 
tion of their needs. The leader is seen as a means; through the relationship 
with him, needs are satisfied (or a reduction in need satisfaction is prevented). 
The leader may promise a chicken in every pot, a glorious future, or more 
money for less work. If the group member sees satisfaction of needs in the 
direction the leader indicates, if he believes the leader will serve as a means 
for getting those satisfactions, the group member follows. On the other hand, 
the leader may say “follow me, or disaster may befall you”, “follow me, or 
I'll see to it that you rue the day you refuse”, “follow me or else. ...” Again, 
if the group member believes that the leader controls the relevant means, if 
the group member sees a threat to his available means in failing to go in the 
directions the leader indicates, the group member follows. The individual 
then is related to the leader as a means to need satisfaction or as a means to 
protect available means from reduction. He follows and permits his activities 
to be directed because he believes that to do so will get him what he wants. 


Question 3 
Why does the leader arise? 


Even in the simplest situation, _ as when a group embarks on discus- 
sion which will eventuate in a decision of some sort, a leader seems to be 
essential. Operationally, it is difficult for a group to speak or act except through 
an individual member. If everyone talks at once, no one can hear or attend. 
If everyone plans at once, or acts at once without a plan, there is no group 
but rather a collection of individuals planning or acting. For the group to 
act as a unit or to show organization, it is necessary that individual members 
speak for it. The necessity for an ordering of discussion is readily apparent 
as a means to a group. Such ordering must come through the action of an 
individual. Someone must verbalize the necessity for order, the methods of 
ordering, the final agreement on methods, and, the agent. Some individual 
must order and in doing so-he provides simple but necessary means for the 
group. Even at this very simple level, the necessity for a leader is real and 
apparent to most groups. To the extent that the objectives of the group re- 
quire greater diversity of effort and greater coordination, the need for a 
leader will increase. 

Now let us look at the leader and ask some questions about his behavior. 
Let us again answer the questions in terms of our frame of reference and 
examine the answers for the sense they make. 
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Question 4 

How is the leader to be characterized? 

The leader is not a disembodied entity endowed with unique charac- 
teristics. He is the leader of a group and is the leader only in terms of his 
functional relationship to the group. Therefore the part he plays in the total 
dynamic pattern of the behavior of the group defines him as leader. He is 
a leader not because he is intelligent, skillful or original, but because his in- 
telligence, skill or originality is seen as a means by the group members. He 
is a leader not because he is relatively imposing of stature, well-dressed, fluent 
of speech, or from a higher socio-economic background, but because these 
factors tend to predispose group members to expect better means from their 
possessor. 


The leader is followed because he promises to get, or actually gets his 
followers more nearly what they want ‘than anyone else. If he does so, he 
will be followed be he small, insignificant looking and relatively speechless. 
In our culture we have some predisposition to expect people with certain 
characteristics to provide better means. Also certain characteristics such as 
intelligence may by and large in fact enable certain individuals to provide 
better means. However, the leader is a product not of his characteristics, 
but of his functional relationship to specific individuals in a specific situation. 
As a result, the variability of leaders’ characteristics upsets all but the broadest 
statistical efforts at analysis. 


Question 5 
How does the leader arise? 


The leader appears to arise in one of two ways. First, as a result of 
agreement among members of a group that some individual serves as better 
means than any other. Such agreement may be wholly predictive, a matter of 
guess-work, or may be the result of experience among various members. The 
agreement of the members of a group may be verbalized or tacit. The mem- 
ber of a group who suggests ‘‘let’s go get a cup of coffee” may collect a fol- 
lowing and for a minute or so be a leader simply because he has voiced at an 
instant an operation which appears as a means to other members. The mem- 
ber of a group who is known to possess some special skill which is at the 
moment a necessity may be turned to and be expected to function as a leader 
because of his possession. In our culture it is not unusual for any group to 
make it first a business to choose a leader. 

The second way in which a leader may arise is as a result of objectives 
which require a group of people for their achievement. An individual, for 
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example, wants to accomplish something which can only be accomplished if he 
can direct the activities of a number of other people. He seeks then to find 
a group, or an assortment of individuals, who will accept his direction of their 
activities. If our basic assumptions above are correct, he will acquire “fol- 
lowers” only if, in their eyes, following him promises to result in increased 
need satisfaction (or in avoidance of reduction of need satisfaction). 


Question 6 
Why does the leader lead? 


Through leading, the leader obtains means of satisfying his needs. Per- 
haps he finds satisfaction in the operation of leading, in manipulating people 
or in helping them. Perhaps the prestige and recognition accorded the leader 
are important sources of satisfaction. Or, to take the most obvious aspect, 
perhaps the result of the activities he directs is itself the means he seeks. 

Consider, for example, the industrial manager. He may obtain satisfac- 
tion from his leadership role in a variety of ways. He may obtain satisfaction 
simply from being “the boss,” from being able to tell people what to do, to 
control their activities and their satisfactions. He may find satisfaction, in 
being ‘regarded as their benefactor, in their gratitude for his favors, or their 
fear of his punishments. He may enjoy the way he is treated by those outside 
the organization who are impressed with his title and position. Finally, he 
may obtain a higher salary, promotion, and recognition from the achievements 
of the group whose activities he directs. 

The motivation of the individual certainly plays a part in the likelihood 
of his leading. Many adults seem to dislike to lead. Others lead occasion- 
ally when, by reason of some special skill or knowledge they possess, it seems 
to them or to the group reasonable that they should do so. Some lead when 
only through the concerted activities of a group of people can they find a 
means to some need satisfaction. Still others enjoy leading. The actual op- 
eration of leading is a means to need satisfaction for them. Such individuals 
are apt to seek situations in which whatever means they have will be in de- 
mand. They attempt to acquire the skills which will be means, and a manner 
which will indicate their possession of means. If there are “born leaders’, 
they arise from this group. Due to the many objectives in our culture which 
can only be achieved through group effort, many organizations arise. A great 


- many people find leading — that is the job of a superior in an organization — to 


be the means through which they satisfy important needs. 


Question 7 
What is the function of the leader? 
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The function of the leader is to organize the activities of the members of 
the group toward the accomplishment of some end through controlling means 
for the satisfaction of the relevant needs of the members of the group. When 
the leader has been chosen by a group of people who have decided upon an 
objective to be attained, the leader’s function is obvious and his job is rela- 
tively simple. When the leader, however, is not chosen by the group, but 
appointed and given means control by someone outside the group, or appoints 
himself because he requires a group to achieve his purposes, (as in business 
or military organizations), his job is considerably more difficult. In such cir- 
cumstances the objective to be attained through the activities of the group is 
the objective of those who appointed him leader. This may not be the ob- 
jective of the group he is to lead. Nevertheless, he must appear to the peo- 
ple he is to lead as a means for their need satisfaction or they will not accept 
his direction. 

Sometimes, as a consequence, the appointed leader is an individual who 
would never have been chosen by the group he leads, but one who cannot be 
rejected because he controls important means for need satisfaction. He is “ac- 
cepted” as the lesser evil. He appears to the group as a means only in the 
negative sense. Nevertheless, even in such extreme cases, the leadership func- 
tion remains the same. 

Question 8 


Can all of the various kinds of leaders be accounted for by this same 
frame of reference? 


The term leader is certainly used to designate many different positions 
and functions. It may be used to indicate a figurehead, a position in an or- 
ganization, a self-appointed dictator possessed of sufficient “or else” power 
to force a following, or an individual who has been designated as leader by 
voluntary action of the group. To cut through the diverse usage which has 
been made of the term leader, we might say that to the extent that any in- 
dividual succeeds in collecting an actual following, he does so because he con- 
trols means. The dictator may be followed because he has created or made 
use of a situation in which all alternatives to following him are less desirable 
as means. The superior in the formal organization, for instance in industry, 
may often occupy a position similar to that of dictator without being particu- 
larly aware of it. The man who can control means available to other people 
can use his control to force that alternative behavior which appears a better 
means within the restricted choice although a worser one within a larger but 
forbidden frame of reference. To the extent that the means controlled are 
scarce means, to that extent the possibility of limiting alternatives as a means 
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of control is possible. The leader chosen by voluntary action of a group is 
seen as the best means rather than the lesser evil. But all leaders, whatever 
their personal objectives, must serve as means for their followers, or they will 
not be leaders (i.e., they will have no followers). 


* * * * * 


Our conclusions from the above discussion of the nature of leadership 
may be summarized as follows: 


The symbolic or romantic conception of the Leader, although widely 
prevalent, does not explain the phenomena of leadership. It exists, I 
have suggested, as a consequence of the nature of the individual's re- 
lationship. with his father in early childhood. It represents a magical, 
perhaps wishful, attempt to find security through surrogate relationships 
resembling that early one. The leader, realistically and factually, is not 
a person endowed with a list of characteristics which make him what he is. 


. When conceived in terms of the dynamics of human social behavior, 


leadership is a function of needs existing in a given situation, and con- 
sists of a relationship between an individual and a group. 


‘The functional relationship which is leadership exists when a leader is 


perceived by a group as controlling means for the satisfaction of their 
needs: Following him may be seen either as a means to increased need 
satisfaction or as a means to prevent decreased need satisfaction. 


The leader may “emerge” as a means to the achievement of objectives 
desired by a group. He may be selected, elected, or spontaneously ac- 
cepted by the group because he possesses or controls means (skill, 
knowledge, money, associations, property, etc.) which the group desires 


- to utilize to attain their objectives — to obtain increased need satisfac- 


tion. 


. On the other hand, the leader may appoint himself or be appointed 


by someone outside the group to be led. In this instance leadership is a 
means to the achievement of the leader’s objectives (or the objectives of 
those who appoint him). However, there will be no relationship with 
the group — no followers — except in terms of the leader’s control of 
means for the satisfaction of the needs of the followers. Either the 
leader’s objectives must also be those of the group (and he himself be 
seen by the group as a means to their attainment), or else accepting the 
leader’s direction must be seen by the group members as the best avail- 
able means to prevent reduced need satisfaction. 
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In business and industry, the leader is of the “‘appvinted” (sometimes 
“self-apppointed”) kind. The members of management are not selected by 
the group they are to lead, but are appointed by those higher in management 
(or by owners) to achieve the objectives for which the business was created. 
There are some very special problems faced by the leader in such a situation, 
as will be apparent from the discussion above. It is my purpose to examine 
this kind of leadership in industry in more detail in the following pages. 


The group of people comprising an industrial organization is not a group 
which has arisen to achieve an objective common to all its members. The own- 
ers, or the managers, have recruited a number of isolated individuals — created 
a group — because the combined efforts of many people are required to achieve 
the owner’s objectives. 


People become members of an industrial organization, and accept direction 
of their activities by the manager-leader, because to do so offers the best of the 
alternative means for need satisfaction. In our culture it is necessary for most 
people to have a job in order to live satisfactorily. 


We usually feel that the individual is free to work or not, and free to 
choose his employer. Under any but extremely unusual conditions, however, 
these choices are not “free”. The alternative to working is a serious curtail- 
ment of need satisfaction for most people — so serious usually that it is not 
even perceived as an alternative. 


Moreover, alternative possibilities of employment are extremely limited 
for most people most of the time. Jobs are seldom easy to get, and the per- 
quisites which one obtains through seniority built up with one employer rep- 
resent important potentialities of need satisfaction which must be sacrificed if 
one seeks other employment. The “labor market’’ which exists in the percep- 
tion of the average worker or clerk includes a narrow list of feasible alter- 
natives indeed. 


As a consequence, the relationship of the manager-leader in industry to 
his employees is frequently one in which: (1) his objectives are not their ob- 
jectives, and (2) the relationship is maintained and the employees accept his 
direction of their activities only because to do otherwise would in their eyes 
represent a serious reduction in need satisfaction. 


Within this context, let us examine the alternative methods which the 
manager-leader may utilize to organize the activities of people and direct them 
toward organizational objectives. Briefly, there appear to be four. We break 
them down for purposes of description; in actuality they are seldom, if ever, 
seen in such purity. 
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1. The leader may direct the activities of people through his control of 
scarce means by forcing a choice of means the alternative to which is lesser 
means or none at all. 

The manager in industry is clearly in such a position when jobless men are 
plentiful, when jobs are scarce and jobs are the only means to survival. He is 
also in such a position when an employee knows that to be fired is to be black- 
listed by other employers. As we have seen, even under ordinary labor market 
conditions he is still in this position to some degree because the worker is sel- 
dom in a position to know that he can find another equally satisfactory job 
immediately. In all three cases the manager controls scarce means which may 
be better means only because the alternative means are restricted. 


The manager utilizing this method directs the activities of his subordinates 
chiefly by holding over their heads the threat of dismissal if they do not accept 
his direction. It is an interesting fact that “insubordination” is one of the 
cardinal sins of industry. Under most labor agreements, the worker can be 
fired summarily for insubordinate behavior. Reinstatement in cases of this 
kind, even when the most militant labor unions are involved, are rare today. 


‘The formula for leadership of this kind is: “‘Do what I say, or else. . .” 
To be sure, it is seldom stated as baldly as this, but it is implicit in the relation- 
ship, and clearly recognized by both leader and “followers”. Successful use of 
this method obviously requires a situation in which the manager controls many 
important means, and his subordinates control few.® Even then, of course, 
the leader faces the indirect protective and aggressive consequences of the 
frustration he engenders. Restriction of output, subtle forms of “‘sabotage”, or 
militant unionism are frequent consequences. 


2. The leader may attempt to provide adequate means for the need sat- 
isfaction of his subordinates, in the hope that they will accept his direction of 
their activities out of gratitude and loyalty. 

This is commonly termed “paternalism.” The leader attempts to use 
his means control in a positive rather than a negative manner. His own ob- 
jectives (which include organizational objectives) are not those of his sub- 
ordinates, but he attempts to win their support by aiding them in achieving 
their objectives. 

Historically, this method has been more successful than the first, “or else” 
method. There are two inherent difficulties, however. One is that the pa- 
ternalistic approach is by its very nature limited in the kinds of means it can 


®The frustration of managers who, during the lush war years, found their means 
control drastically reduced pointed up rather sharply their reliance on this method of 
leadership. By 1945 many of them were wishfully talking about the return of normalcy 
when there would be more people than jobs and they would be “in the saddle” once more. 
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provide. The follower is necessarily put in the position of being the recipient 
of the leader’s benevolences. He cannot achieve independence; he is always in 
the leader’s debt. 


At times this type of relationship becomes intolerable to people. They 
resent being the ‘‘children” of a paternalistic leader. There have been several 
particularly violent “revolts” in paternalistic industrial organizations, stem- 
ming apparently from exactly this kind of resentment.?° 

The other difficulty is that paternalism operates in violation of the psycho- 
logical law of effect. Instead of arranging so that efforts directed toward or- 
ganizational goals resu/t in increased means for need satisfaction, the paternalistic 
leader provides the means, and expects the efforts to follow. Minimum “get- 
by” performance, minimum acceptance of direction, plus an expectation of 
constantly increasing means are the natural psychological consequences of this 
Santa Claus-like method of leadership. 

The formula for leadership of this kind is: “‘Do what I say because I am 
good’ to you.” Implied is the further element: “If you don’t do what I say, 
I will not be good to you.” 

3. The leader may direct the activities of people as a result of a bar- 
gain, in which he agrees to provide them with certain means in return for 
which they agree to permit the direction of their activities within certain spe- 
cified limits. 


This is a common situation in industry today. Management bargains with 
the Union. Each controls means and each enters into an agreement providing 
for exchange of means. Through such an agreement the manager-leader ob- 
tains the right to direct within limits the activities of people who to that ex- 
tent become his followers. 

The difference between this and the first two methods is chiefly character- 
ized by the freedom of choice possible to the follower. Such freedom is rela- 
tive, of course, and a matter of the perceptual field of the individual. When 
bargaining is carried on in good faith in a relationship of mutual confidence, 
the followers’ dependence upon the manager-leader is much less than in either 
the “or else” situation or the paternalistic situation. Of course, this is just 
another way of saying that the leader’s power (means control) is relatively re- 
duced. 

The formula for this type of leadership is: ‘Let us agree that you will 
do as I say in certain respects, in return for which I will do what you want 


10An interesting example is cited in Dynamics of Industrial Democracy by Clinton 
Golden and Harold Ruttenberg, New York, Harpers, 1942, pp. 13-17. 
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in certain other respects.” Implied by each party is: “If you don't agree, I will 
prevent you from attaining your objectives.” 

4. The leader may create conditions such that the objectives he seeks 
and the objectives his subordinates seek have something in common. Then 
the direction of their activities becomes to both a “mutual means” for the 
achievement of his objectives and theirs as well. The activities of the people in 
achieving their objectives are at the same time the activities the leader desires 
from them so he can achieve his objectives. 


This method of leadership in industry is often talked about but seldom 
approached in practice. The usual attempt by management is to convince 
workers by words — by propaganda — that they and management have com- 
mon objectives. The real problem, however, is at the level of action and not 
of words. The leader must create conditions such that the people discover 
through actual experience the mutuality of objectives. Then, and then only, 
will the leader be encouraged by his followers to direct their activities. 


Some of the situations described by Golden and Ruttenberg" involve 
leadership of this fourth kind. Joseph Scanlon, a former associate of Golden 
and- now on the M. I. T. staff, has been experimenting with the development of 
“cost reduction sharing” plans which are based on this method.1? In certain 
respects, James F. Lincoln has successfully created these conditions in the Lin- 
coln Electric Company at Cleveland. A few other daring industrialists are 
exploring this frontier of human relations in industry. 


As applied so far in industry, this method seems to require implementation 
along two lines. First, there must be a plan which enables the group of work- 
ers, a5 a group, to obtain increased means for need satisfaction from efforts di- 
rected toward organizational goals. The monetary means thus obtainable must 
be clearly, simply, and directly related to achievement, and they must represent 
a common objective.* Equally important to the monetary return are means 
for the satisfaction of less tangible needs such as those for knowledge, develop- 
ment, participation, recognition, achievement, status. 


The second requirement is to provide the opportunity for satisfaction of 
these social and egoistic needs. Some formal machinery is necessary by which 
workers, through representative committees, can meet with management to 
find solutions to all the problems of more efficient operation of the enterprise. 


11Golden and Ruttenberg, op. ci 


it. 
12§canlon, Joseph N., “ son and His Profit-Sharing Plan,’ A.M.A. Production 
Series No. 172, 1947. 


13]t is in this that most “profit sharing” plans fail, since the group's achieve- 
ment often has little directly to do with the amount of profit earned by the company. 
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It is through this device, also, that the mutuality of objectives can become a 
reality. 

Leadership of this fourth kind is frequently perceived by managers as in- 
volving a tremendous loss of power and control. They feel they would sac- 
rifice their “‘rights” to direct the activities of their subordinates. Because of the 
emotional nature of this reliance on personal power in many instances, it is 
difficult to convince such managers of the incorrectness of their belief. To be 
sure, they would lose their personal illusion of control in the narrow sense. 
Moreover, they would be forced to take realistic account of the needs of their 
subordinates.** 

However, this method has two positive consequences of tremendous im- 
portance. First, because it substitutes the possibility of increased need satis- 
faction, of many kinds, for the negative fear of reduced need satisfaction, it re- 
sults in genuine motivation toward organizational objectives. The negative 

’ consequences of the first two methods, and of many examples of the third— 
restriction of output, sabotage, hostility, resistance to change, etc. — vanish 
into thin air because their causes are removed. Second, this method taps the 

| resources of the whole group. The successful leader of this kind soon dis- 
| Covers the tremendous potentialities for problem solving, for cost reduction, for 

' improved methods, which remain largely latent in the group under other meth- 

| ods of leadership. 

Actually, because this method most closely approximates the “natural” 
relationship of functional leadership, it gives the leader in the end, more 
rather than less control. His followers perceive him as a positive means to 
increased need satisfaction; instead of resenting his direction of their activities 
or accepting it passively, they seek it and encourage it.. Reliance on personal 
power seldom if ever yields this result. 

Certainly the phenomenal results obtained by those industrial leaders who 
have honestly attempted to use this method provide some evidence that the ap- 
parent “loss of control” is more than offset by the increased means obtained 
by leader and followers alike. Our belief is that explorations along this fron- 
tier will ultimately demonstrate that past conceptions of leadership have led to 
a considerable underestimation of the potentialities of organized group effort. 

Now let us consider one further aspect of the problem faced by the ap- 
pointed leader, the leader who by reason of his position in an organization has 
control of means, whose job it is to direct the activities of his subordinates to- 


14]t is perhaps this which lies behind the currently fashionable exhortation to in- 
dustrial management to acquire a greater sense of “social responsibility.” 
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ward the goals of the organization. In industry he earns his living by lead- 
ing. He is supposed to be a leader. He is exhorted and implored to lead. 
He takes training courses in leading. Yet in far too many cases he does not 
appear to be very successful. His followers don’t like him and he does not 
like to be a leader. He commonly regrets that he must accomplish his objec- 
tives through people and longs for a mechanical set-up which will not depend 
on people for its success. Lacking security in his ability as a leader, he tends 
to depend to an ever greater degree on power, means control, management 
“tights,” and he prays for economic conditions which will give him the whip 
hand, which will limit alternate choice of means for employees. What is the 
dilemma of such appointed leaders? 


In terms of our frame of reference, there are four methods which a leader 
may use for directing the activities of people: 


1. Force — the leader uses his control of means to force the choice of cer- 
tain activities which he desires as means. The alternative to following 
him is reduction of need satisfaction. 

2. Paternalism — the leader provides means, and hopes for acceptance of 

_ his leadership out of loyalty and gratitude. 

3. Bargain — the leader may arrive at a bargain, a more or less voluntary 
choice, made by each party to furnish certain means in return for certain 
means. 

4. Mutual means — the leader creates the situation in which certain ac- 
tivities of his and of the group, if performed together, will serve as mutual 
means, means for each to satisfy their own (perhaps different) needs. 


The appointed leader, however, is not free to choose among these meth- 
ods. To a greater or less extent the method is prescribed by the policy of the 
organization in which he leads. In general today in industrial organizations 
the method lies somewhere in the region between force and bargaining. The 
initial concept of leadership in industry seems to have been that of force. 
Paternalism enjoyed popularity for many years among some managers; it is 
generally frowned upon but widely practiced today. The rise of unions made 
possible the opposition of force to force and created the necessity for bargaining. 

Today bargaining is the common method used by management to obtain 
direction of those activities necessary to management’s objectives. The ap- 
pointed leader, endowed with such management ‘“‘prerogatives”” —- means con- 
trol — as management has been able to salvage at the bargaining table, is ex- 
pected to lead. What leading means will depend on the attitude of his top 
management and its policy. The frame of reference within which he must 
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lead has been established over a considerable period and is fixed in the attitudes 
of his subordinates as well as his superiors. Yet he is exhorted to be a good 
leader; he is trained to use this or that technique; his effectiveness is examined 
through morale surveys. He is prompted to be tough, to be fair, to use con- 
sultative supervision but to retain management rights. The dilemma of the 
appointed leader is simply that he must succeed as a leader despite the fact that 
he cannot control the conditions in terms of which he leads. 

The essence of leadership lies in the functional relationship between lead- 
er and followers. When the conditions of the relationship are established not 
by the leader but by the policy of the organization, and when that policy 
favors the “‘or else’’ method, or paternalism, or a grudging and hostile bargain- 
ing method, the leader is on the spot. He appears to be on the spot in many 
cases today in industry. In fact, the methods of force and bargaining seem 
to be somewhat on the spot also. Although force can be used to control the 
activities of people, it engenders opposing force, and it often defeats its own 
purpose. 

The method of bargaining backed by force is beginning to seem inade- 
quate even to those who cannot conceive of an alternative. Where bargaining 
rests on mutual respect and force has dropped out, the situation is not too bad. 
In such cases the mutuality of means which exists, although tenuous, becomes 
more apparent. “The greater the profits of the company, the larger the cut 
to labor” idea. 

From there to the fourth method is not too impossible a step, although 
it requires skill, understanding and imagination of a very high order. When 
management successfully creates the necessary conditions, the organization and 
its objective become a means not only to management but also to labor. 
Through this mutual means each satisfies needs. A leader in this situation is a 
man whose direction of activities is an effective aid for all concerned to attain 
their objectives. Under such circumstances, the dilemma of the appointed 
leader disappears. 
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Some Problems of Industrial Training 


MASON HAIRE 


In his discussion of The Staff Role in Human Relations, in this issue, 
McGregor mentions several points at which the relation between line and staff 
personnel is apt to become critical. Among these is the question of the proper 
role of the staff expert in an industrial training program. For many reasons 
the problem of training seems to have particularly fruitful potentialities for 
more detailed consideration. For one thing it is, with the problem of selec- 
tion, one of the commonest meeting points where the psychologist as “expert” 
and members of industrial management come together to tackle a practical prob- 
lem. For another, the problem of training should, by rights, be the psy- 
chologist’s special bailiwick; in no other field can he draw on so much experi- 
mental evidence, so much theoretical development, and so much concentrated 
professional thought as in the problem of learning. Finally, and not the least 
important, tremendous quantities of time and money and effort have often 
been poured into industrial training programs without appropriate return. For 
all of these reasons, it seems worthwhile to take up the problem of training as 
a separate and important area of human relations in industry. 

What is the typical situation when the staff expert enters the problem of 
training? Management will often take a position of this order: 

“Things have gotten very slack .around here since the war. Our discipline 
is slipping and production costs are way up. In a lot of places we've got five 
people doing the work that three used to do, and there are so many new laws 
and regulations about what you can and can’t do that our foremen and super- 
visors don’t know how to act. We need a good training program that will 
get the men back on their jobs and that will help the foremen learn how to 
handle them.”? 

Does this seem to be a:parody of management’s position? I don’t think 
it is. I once foolishly started a series of training sessions in an industrial set- 
ting where management’s diagnosis was that “what these people need is more 
human relations. You run these sessions for them on human relations, and I 
think they'll be a lot better off.” I say ‘‘foolishly started a series’ because this 
statement should have been enough of a diagnostic sign to warn me that this 


1The similarity of this position to the one stated by McGregor’s engineer (p. 6) 
will at once be noticed. It is not accidental, but rather a special case of the same problem— 
another symptom of the same underlying cause. 
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was not the time or the way to try to change human-relations skills. The 
training sessions went fine and everything that was learned stayed right in the 
Training Department’s classrooms. Real progress was made in the training; 
every week the people came to the training sessions ready to go ahead of where 
they were the week before—and every week they went back to their jobs and 
did them in just the same way as they had for years before. 

This should not at all be interpreted as an indictment of management 
for failing to realize the proper nature and role of training. In too many cases, 
the “‘expert”” has taken the responsibility for the planning and execution of en- 
capsulated training programs that produce change in the classroom and no- 
where else. The difficulty seems to be in the heart of the problem of learning 
itself, and for that reason it seems worthwhile to go into that a little more 
deeply. 

: 

In almost no other case does the problem of learning appear so clearly 
to be one of the reorganization of a complex perceptual field, rather than the 
simple addition of little positive and negative values to certain attitudes and 
ways of doing things. The person to be trained is imbedded in a world in 
which he sees, in addition to people and things, all sorts of barriers, threats, 
and anxieties, goals and paths to goals. His patterning of them and his rela- 
tion to them is part of the basic patterning of his adjustment to his life-situa- 
tion. 

If we want to make a change in some part of this pattern — to change 
an attitude or a bit of behavior — we make some change, however small, in 
this basic adjustment. Because these things are part of a whole pattern, it be- 
comes impossible to change one or two of them without regard to the others— 
to add or subtract a way of doing something or to strengthen or weaken a mo- 
tive. They are elaborately interdependent, and the bit of behavior we want to 
change by training is the way it is because of the function it serves in relation to 
the whole, and to change it, we must change the pattern in which it fits. We 
must bring about, on some scale, a reorganization of the perceptual field. 

This sort of a statement of the problem of learning is very close to that 
described by Adams! many years ago. It is essentially a restatement of the 
Law of Effect, except the effect is seen not as something that strengthens or 
weakens discrete bonds between psychological elements, but rather as a system 
of values, positive (goals) and negative (threats, etc.) that are part of the 
environment-to-be-organized. 


1Adams, D. K., “A Restatement of the Problem of Learning.” Brit. Journal of 
Psychology, 1931, Vol. 22, 150-178. 
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What does this mean in the actual training situation? Let us take a specific 
example and look at it. \ Almost any standard training program for foremen 
will contain some such precept as “never reprimand a worker before his fellow- 
workers.” Let us suppose that we have a foreman in class who is notorious 
for doing just that. The staff training man explains in great detail, and with 
sweet reasonableness, why this is wrong and gives examples to prove it. Our 
foreman may give responses that show that he has learned the precept. If we 
give the group case histories involving this principle, he may be the first to 
diagnose the difficulty and criticize the foreman in the story for reprimanding 
a worker before his fellows. But, he may, also, quite possibly go back to his 
job and do exactly as he did before. 

There is no question that the foreman has learned something. His ability 
to respond appropriately by producing the principle demonstrates that. Un- 
fortunately, however, what he has learned is not very useful. At the worst 
he has learned that when you are in the classroom you say such and such things. 
However, though this is probably never explicit in his mind, it has no neces- 
sary connection with any other part of life. 

- We have given him two situations in which he must learn something. In 
the first place he has a job. He is known by his men as a tough crabby boss, 
but pretty fair in most ways. His supervisor sees him as a foreman who won't 
let anyone get away with a thing and who keeps the men up to the mark. In 
this situation he has prospered and been successful, and his ways of behavior 
are such that they fit his role in the total picture. 


In addition, he has been told to attend a series of meetings. The com- 
pany clearly wants him to do it. The trainer stands up in front, and, by and 
large, he sets the values in the training session. The way to fit into this situa- 
tion is to listen to him and, in the classroom, to think in his terms. Here, too, 
our foreman is successful. He gets the trainer's point: if a man is late, don’t 
bawl him out when he has just come in and is talking to the work-gang. Wait 
until you can take him aside and speak to him alone. But, if our foreman did 
that on the job, his supervisor would say, “Jim must be slipping—I never saw 
anyone get away with that before,” and the men would begin to feel that a 
fellow could get away with anything now. 


Our training often follows this course. Instead of producing a reorganiza- 
tion of the field of the real situation, we often set up another less real, en- 
capsulated situation that never makes contact with the one that pays off in prac- 
tice. In industrial training, we often drill employees until within the classroom, 


2The situation described in Bavelas’ article, page 48, is a good example. 
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they can repeat the precept “never take credit for a subordinate’s ideas.” But 
we seldom do the additional job of making certain that just the opposite be- 
havior pattern will not lead to need-satisfaction on the job. And we may be 
sure that, no matter what the training departments says, if the plant situation 
is such that collecting credit for suggestions is a path to approval, then this 
is the organization of the environment that is really learned. 

In his paper in this issue, Bavelas has put his finger on a very important 
part of the reason why our classroom training is so apt to stay in the classroom. 
The purpose of training is to produce a change in behavior. Existing behavior 
patterns are part of, and are moulded by the culture of the work-group as a 
whole. It is exceedingly difficult to produce in an individual a behavior-change 
that violates the culture in which his behavior is imbedded. Unfortunately, the 
members of the Personnel Department’s Training Staff only control the culture 
in the very limited area of their training classrooms. 

A group of important implications pop up immediately when we phrase 
the problem in terms of making a change in the existing work-culture-pattern: 

1. Since the plant-wide culture is determined, in most of its broad values, 
by line personnel, and since it is very hard to produce a behavior-change that 
will violate the culture, line management must do the training or have a remark- 
ably close liaison with the training staff. The former is probably the more prac- 
tical alternative. 


2. Not only are the cultural values mainly determined by line personnel, 
but the work-group’s own immediate superior is the most effective and most 
immediate controller of values. Consequently, again, the immediate superior 
is either the proper person to do the training or else he must maintain a re- 
markably close liaison with the trainer. Again, the former is probably the simpler 
alternative. 

3. A third implication is that the culture of the work-situation is a thing 
that is being made and remade, established and supported all day every day by 


1This peculiarity is not at all confined to industrial training. It has become a cliche 


to say to a young graduate, “Well, that’s the way they teach you in college, but the way it’s. 


really done on the job is. . . .” This widespread stereotype holds one of the clearest 
expressions of the encapsulation of classroom instruction, and a very clear example of the 
case where two learning situations are presented: in one the student learns what verbal 
behavior will win success and security in the classroom, and in the other he learns what 
behavior will lead to success and security in practice. If this separation of two kinds of 
learning is important in industrial training, it seems to be at least an equally pressing 
problem for academic institutions. It is perhaps not even pressing the point too far to 
wonder if our moral education may not tend toward the same sort of isolation of academic 
precepts from “‘real life’ behavior. Are we sufficiently careful that the life-situation is 
organized so that “honesty is the best policy” and “love thy neighbor” can be touchstones 
for action, as well as Sunday-school memory-drill ? 
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all the acts and attitudes and omissions of line management. For each man, 
his environment is constantly taking new shapes and patterns as he sees his 
superior’s stands on certain subjects and as his relation to them changes. His 
reorganizations of his picture of this environment and his realization that cer- 
tain ways of acting lead to success and security in this environment, are what 
we call learning. Line management is doing the training whether it wants 
to or not, and it is doing it all day every day. 

In many cases we try to forget this responsibility, and to hope that we 
can undo an existing bad situation by devoting a weekly half-hour training 
session to a statement of what would be a better one.1_ This seems to be pure 
escapism. To test this, think of the many plants that profess an “open door” 
policy in employee’s handbooks, orientation lectures, and annual get-togethers. 
But, in these same plants, let one of the employees walk through the big boss’s 
open door. In how many of them would he “learn” by the secretary’s startled 
amazement and the look of annoyance at interruption, what the policy really is? 
All of these little things—the way the foreman says “hello”, the manner in 
which a suggestion is received, the responsibility given a subordinate, the ap- 
probation given to a fast deal—are things that do the consistent day-to-day 
training. 

These conclusions seem to add up to a discouraging total for industrial 
training. Line management should do training since they control the culture 
and only they can prevent classroom-encapsulation. Training for a given group 
should be done by the group’s immediate superiors, since they control the cul- 
ture most immediately. Line management is training all day every day by 
shaping the work-environment. 

Let us add another difficulty. Training should not be introduced into the 
middle of the heirarchy of management since an important change at that level 
without preparation above it leads to an explosive situation. We are now backed 
into a corner where only the president of the company can start the training. 
He trains his immediate subordinates and they theirs, and so on down. 

This situation seems, at first glance, to be patently ridiculous, and yet it is 
one which many managers will recognize clearly. In every contact with sub- 
ordinates, the superior—from the top down—sets policy by the spirit and at- 
mosphere of the contact as well as by the philosophy implicit in the decision. 


1A good industrial example of the situation where we teach one thing and build a 
mould that teaches another is given by Joe Scanlon in the Life Round Table (Life, July 12, 
1948, p. 98-99.) He points out that we tell workers to pull together, to work as a team, 
that they are one big happy family, and then with individual incentive systems we put 


them in —— for survival against one another. “They begin to act,” Scanlon says, 
“like the selfish, 


nasty individuals you are creating.” 
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Unless formal training is closely integrated with this informal training, it cannot 
succeed. Thus, the training specialist, called in as an “expert”, faces a dilemma. 
He can do “classroom” training, with its exceptional lack of far-reaching effects, 
or he can weigh the extreme likelihood that his proposal will be rejected if he 
suggests that training should begin with and eventually be conducted by the 
group that called him in. 

This seems to be the crux of the line-staff problem with respect to training. 
If he chooses the former course, he seems doomed to failure, or at best an in- 
finitesimal amount of success. He must usurp part of the function that falls 
naturally to line management, and try to produce changes without any but a 
few of the tools and powers to make these changes. Clearly, the other alter- 
native is better for both the organization and the training specialist. If he 
chooses the staff role of assisting and advising line function what can he do? 


The staff expert can utilize his technical skills to help line personnel frame 
the training problem and make its dimensions explicit, anticipate difficulties 
in the training process, help the line management become aware of his training 
techniques, and teach him new skills and devices which he can use in training. 
He can help plan meetings and contacts, try them out in practice sessions, attend 
the meetings and evaluate the results with the leader. He can work with the 
line man in implementing objectives with a schedule of steps for accomplish- 
ment, but, by and large, he cannot take the responsibility for effecting their 
accomplishment.* 

In the interests of a practical working procedure, he can probably sacrifice 
the ideal situation of beginning his training with the president, and begin at 
some convenient point lower in the hierarchy. But as he does so, he should 
take great pains to keep the part of the hierarchy above his starting point aware 


1Throughout this discussion, I have kept the training problem under consideration 
at the rather difficult level of training in human relations, foremanship and the like. The 
question immediately arises: even if all this is true of these complex problems, can’t the 
training staff teach the routine, simple my. directly? Let us take a single example. In 
routine induction orientation, the traini lepartment instructs the new worker about the 
hours to report to work and so forth. There is no lee-way. He must be there eight 
o'clock sharp. But, when he has learned this, he goes to the job. Perhaps the foreman 
feels that anyone who gets in by 8:05 is justifiably spending his time getting tools and 
what not. The employee has to learn again (and this time for keeps) how late is late, 
because only the foreman’s view of this quesgf6n has real meaning now. We are again 
inched at the point where the staff man tries to take over an area that must properly 
long to the line. There is no question but what, in the interests of efficiency, some such 
training functions have been successfully delegated to people in pure staff positions, but 
in many cases even such routine things as induction orientation have become a meaningless 
iod to be passed through before an employee “‘really learns” about his job. Completely 
onaiest matters, such as company benefits, automatic increases, the location of the 
infirmary, and the like, seem perfectly safe for staff treatment. 
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of and involved in the objectives of the training program, its pace, and con- 
crete changes that may turn up as a result of it. 

The staff expert is by no means left out of the problem of training. One 
of his important functions is to help line men by providing techniques that will 
make effective training. Foreman training offers many opportunities for this 
sort of guidance. One of the most difficult problems in supervisory training is 
to help the trainee across the “‘action barrier”—i.e. to help him take his learning 
from the verbal intellectual level to the level of practice. It clearly does no 


5 good for a man to learn the phrase “be tactful” if he has only the phrase and 
, cannot implement it with action in appropriate situations. At this point the 
‘ training expert can be of great help, and it is at this point that many of the ad- 
e vances in the use of role playing in industrial training! have been made. 


Role playing will also be a useful device for the staff man in diagnostic 
e sessions, where a group of line personnel is looking for the source of a dif- 
S ficulty, or for situations where a policy needs to be pre-tested in practice at 
g a level of reality somewhat removed from the actual situation. In these sessions, 
z and in evaluation-sessions after meetings, the staff man will have a large role 
d in helping his line colleague; here, perhaps he can do real training. The staff 


e trainer's role is by no means a passive one nor an inactive one. He has plenty 
n- to do. But, he must tread a careful path to avoid encroaching on the line’s 
it bailiwick. 

* * * * * 


ce In summary, the problem of training is taken as a particular example of 
at the line-staff relationship. Learning is viewed as a reorganization of the envi- 
Id ronment, and an environment chiefly controlled by line management. This 
re means, at once, that the line és training and that it should take the responsibility 
for training, leaving the staff aide a role of help and advice. This does not, 
however, mean that the psychologist as “expert” does not have a large and 
“he active role in industrial training. 


1Bavelas, A. ‘Role Playing and,Management Training, Sociatry, June, 1947. 
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Some Problems of Organizational Change 


ALEX BAVELAS 


‘Every growing organization faces once or many times the problem of 
making substantial internal changes. A considerable increase in the size of an 
organization seldom resolves itself merely to a simple addition of personnel. 
Growth may require that goals be changed, added to, or further differentiated. 
Such reorientations inevitably involve serious organizational restructuring, The 
required changes may be local or wide-spread, may consist of work reorganiza- 
tion, or of the re-definition of executive and administrative functions. As a 
general rule, such changes are painful, and are usually dreaded as much by those 
who feel it necessary to initiate them as by those who will find it necessary to 
adjust to them. It is not uncommon to find situations in which obvious and 
vital changes have been long delayed for this reason—a practice which often 
has as its chief result the increasing of the eventual discomfort. 

The fundamental causes for the frictions that commonly develop in a 
situation of change are quite often very difficult to determine. If the change 
was an impulsive one, one might blame the lack of planning; if the changes 
were planned for carefully, then one might blame inadequate or incorrect 
planning; in the last analysis, the blame may always be laid upon the perversity 
of human nature or, at least, the perversity of the human nature of specific in- 
dividuals. If one inquires among those whom the changes have irritated, of- 
fended, or threatened, one seldom arrives at a more adequate explanation. 

It is the aim of this paper to discuss certain psychological aspects of change 
that may help to relate the disturbances which invariably accompany it to factors 
of group life and process rather than to the poorness or excellence of the pre- 
ceding planning or to the amicability or perversity of the individuals involved. 

‘In any organization of human beings there accumulates through time a 
common fund of experience. Out of it develop proper ways of behaving} 
ways of working; ways of loafing; ways of cooperating; ways of resisting; etc. 
The routine of living and working as a group becomes, even though not for- 
malized, sensibly stabilized within limits. ‘Altogether, there emerges a kind 
of “culture” peculiar to the organization. A newcomer to such an established 
culture will encounter countless “rituals” which may seem to him amusing and 
trivial, However, he may find, to his embarrassment that they are quite “serious.” 

In a well-known engineering firm it was a custom of long standing that 
the head of the drafting department was called “Mr. McWilliams” by the 
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clerical help, and “Mac” by the draftsmen and the time-clerk. A young man 
hired as a filing clerk by Mr. McWilliams was re-interviewed by him a month 
later and offered the position of time-clerk, which carried with it a substantial 
increase of pay. The young man accepted with alacrity and was told that he 
would assume his new duties a week hence. The next day, the young man, 
carried away with enthusiasm for his imminent rise in status, so forgot himself 
as to address Mr. McWilliams as “Mac.” He was promptly reminded by Mr. 
McWilliams that he was assuming an undue familiarity. Although that incident 
was considered closed by Mr. McWilliams, subsequent, and partly consequent 
events led eventually to the young man’s seeking work elsewhere. 


This is admittedly an extreme case, but it is extreme in degree and not in 
kind. By and large; the comfort and effectiveness of the newcomer to an in- 
dustrial organization depends to a considerable extent upon the ease with which 
he can adopt the established culture of his environment—unless he is one of 
that rare group who in fact change the world they live in} Industry as a 
whole, however, is not notorious for its tolerance of world-changers in the 
lower echelons. 

This cultural frame, so easily perceived by the sensitive observer from the 
outside, is often unfelt by the individuals who are a part of it. While they 
may be acutely conscious of the special characteristics of individuals and of 
specific actions, they may be totally unaware of any overall patterns. In spite 
of this unawareness, there is good evidence that the framework serves as a guide 
to thinking and action—perhaps to a greater extent than deliberate reasoning. 
It is not unusual for an individual to make grave errors as a result of a stubborn 
disregard of such “‘instinctive” social perceptions in favor of a purely “in- 
tellectual” basis for action. Respect for “intellect” is so universal in our so- 
ciety that it is not uncommon for an executive who operates with consistent 
brilliance largely by “feel,” to conceal the supposed inferiority of this method 
behind an ad hoc rationale. 


Obviously, a well established cultural frame must be a rich source of 
security for the individual well integrated to it. In such a setting, many of 
the choices and discriminations which he must make are almost automatic— 
and, for the most part, automatically right. Also, entirely apart from the 
individual as such, the cultural framework serves the same function for the 
group as a whole. ‘The tenacity which groups exhibit for their ‘‘culture” is — 
ample evidence that it must serve effectively as means for coping with the com- | 
plex problems of group living. It should not be surprising that imposed alter- 
ations of such a system of dynamic balances invariably “rock the boat’ and often 
threaten to swamp it. | 
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There is another aspect of an established social organization which should 
be mentioned. In addition to serving as a system for regulating behavior, it 
may be viewed as a system of reference within which instances of behavior are 
‘understood. It serves, in effect, to give a particular set of meanings to events. 

It is this aspect of social organization that so often leads to an impasse 
in “foreman training.” Specific behaviors which are “bad” according to gen- 
eral principles may, to a given foreman, appear to be “good” actions because 
in the social setting in which he has used or observed them, they are actually 
“good.” (A case in point is that of a consultant who was leading a series of 
foreman-training meetings. After a long and careful development of the logic 
and psycho-logic of the art of leading men, he proposed that sound human 
relations are not possible if a superior directs his subordinates with profane 
and abusive language. The following dialogue ensued: 

Trainee: ““Well, how about Bill White?” 

Expert: “Bill White?” 

Trainee:’ Yes. He was superintendent of the machine shop here until 
he retired last year. Boy! When he talked to you every other word was a curse 
—and each one hotter than the last!” 

Expert: “Aha! And how did the men feel toward him?” 

Trainee: “‘Cripes, they'd do anything for him. He was a great guy!” 
(Over the rest of this scene we will draw a merciful curtain.) 

The men who worked for Bill White cannot be dismissed as freaks, nor is 
the situation abnormal. In such a case the words used obviously derive their 
meaning not from the trainer’s frame of reference, but from the total system 
of relationship within which the utterance is interpretable. 


2 It is the thesis of this paper that much of the anxiety and disorganization 
which accompanies changes is due to the serious dislocation of this social frame- 
work that serves both as a guide to action and as a reference system for mean- 
ing. Small changes may, with little or no disturbance, be assimilated into the 
existing culture, the process of assimilation itself modifying the change to a 
tolerable “fit.” Large changes, however, may so shake up the system that there 
remains no stable network into which the new ways, the changes, can be as- 

| similated. No longer may the individual rely upon the traditional ways of be- 
having which in the past tended to safeguard him. It becomes difficult for 
him to make a valid appraisal of the meaning of the changes instituted. Also, 
in the “new” situation he may misunderstand what would previously have been 
easily and effortlessly comprehended. In the extreme case of disorganization, 
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the individual may display behavior which might well be designated as paranoiac. 


with the ordinary functioning of social perception. 

From this point of view, the chief cause of the trouble is the dislocation 
of the social framework for action and meaning. One might assume, “therefore, 
that if this problem could be met satisfactorily, many of the difficulties which 
accompany change would be reduced, or largely eliminated. At least two lines 
of action toward this end have been attempted in the field of industrial opera- 
tions. One involves the use of a long period of gradual accommodation to the 
idea of the change before the change itself is introduced; the other involves a 
process which has been called “group decision.” 

A detailed discussion of these approaches will not be attempted here; how- 
ever, a brief comparison of the two should be useful. 

The “accommodation” approach rests fundamentally on the common sense 
notions that slow change is less threatening than rapid change, that many of 
the problems attendant on change can be worked out more leisurely and more 
cooly, before the change itself occurs, that people will by and large “get used 
to the idea” if you give them enough time, etc. A typical case might be that 
of installing a new machine in a manufacturing process. First, the idea of a 
new machine and the need for it might be introduced. After a time, the ma- 
chine itself might appear on the work floor but left to one side and not installed. 
At this time many of the problems related to its installation might be explicitly 
discussed. A third step might be the installing of the machine for trial op- 
eration, etc. ‘ This general approach, although far from universal and certainly 
not infallible, has been used rather widely and with considerable success. 

The second approach, “group decision,” has been used for the most part 
with small groups and mostly with local changes; The method rests funda- 
mentally upon the psychological concept of decision rather than upon a con- 
cept of gradual accommodation. The essence of the technique lies in the 
achieving of acceptance of the change by the group as something that the group 
itself will do rather than something that will be done to it; and in the estab- 
lishing of a new frame of reference by decision, and using that decision as the 
binding force for maintaining the new framework until it “sets. | 


; 
The foregoing analysis suggests that organizational changes can be viewed 
as falling roughly into two groups. One group is composed of changes which 
are of such a nature that the social system can be safely expected either to adapt 
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In short, the meanings framework has been so disturbed as to interfere seriously 
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the change to fit itself, or to adapt itself to fit the change. The problems to be 
met in these cases will probably be minor and will work themselves out along 
a line of decreasing irritation and upset. 

The second group is composed of changes which are too fundamental or 
wide-spread to be assimilated into the established system. These changes te- 
quire a substantial “revolution” rather than an adaptation to or of the existing 
order. With such changes one may expect a rising rather than a falling note 
of irritation and anxiety. Unfortunately for the harassed administrator, it is 
the latter type of situation which is more likely to arise when the change to be 
made is vital and compelling. 

In the kind of relationship which has come to be the mode for American 
industry, two ways of meeting the problem of radical changes successfully have 
emerged: the “accommodation” approach, and the ‘‘group decision” approach. 

It is noteworthy that both of these approaches attempt to establish the 
new frame of reference before the change occurs. The accommodation approach 
assumes various aspects. It may at one extreme operate in a situation in which 
those on whom the change is being imposed are relatively passive. At the other 
extreme, the situation may be one of active participation and informal horse 
trading —the latter often being an essential element of the accommodation 
process. 

Group decision, on the other hand, is nothing if not active. It is simply 
and entirely participation—specifically, participation in decision-making. With 
passive and apathetic groups it works not at all, although its use invariably stim- 
ulates a desire for participation—often beyond the tolerance of a timid or inept 
management. At their best, these approaches transform the situation of change 
from a misfortune to be resisted or endured to a positive step to be taken 


They offer a measure of security through sharing control during a period filled 
with the insecurities of transition. 
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